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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 





146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DA'TE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’*on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per Agate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
. - i” = 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 


2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
84.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with the 
American Bee Journal. 


Swarming Prevented 





\ new method, just published, worthy of 
investigation by all progressive bee-keep- 
ers Advantages claimed for the plan of 
treatment. No clipping of queens’ wings 
no caging of queens—not even necessary to 
look for queens; no pinching of queen-cells 

no shook swarming—no dividing—no extra 
expense connected with the plan—plan sim- 
ple and easy to carry out—satisfactory hon 
ey crop—saves time and labor. Send to 

Dr. H. JONES, Preston, Minn., 
for his booklet, describing his method of 
treatment. Price, $1.00. Process protected 


by copyright. Wa 
t lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| 
| 
| 





Untested Italian Queen-Bees 
Booking Orders for 1909 


6 Queens for $4; 3 for $2.10; 1 for 75 cents 


Bred 


flow lasts this week. 





A Standard- 


tallan Quéén-Bee 





For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YoRK & CoO.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nensty senow now 
and are doing good work. A.W. 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


Here is what afew of those who re- 


SWAN. 


tee 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9 Langstroth frames fully occupied to date 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 190 pounds of honey if the 


CHAS. MITCHELL. 


Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 


ote 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a gooc 





(without Journal) would be 


One, and bus given me some of my best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 


with ber and your promptness ia diling my order. 

bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. 

am in need of something in the bee-line. 
Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 


-. 


N. P. OGLESBY. 


bee 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The queen I receiv20 of youafew days ago 
came through O.K., and | want to say that she is a 9eauty. 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queeniess for 20 days. 
was accepted by them, and hag eone to work nicely. 


1 immediately 
She 
1 am highly pieused 
My father, who is an old 
You will hear from me aguin when | 
B. EB. MCCOLM. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘first come first served.’’ 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the month!) 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
.4., or 6 fors 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of 1) e address-card on the mailing-cage 


The price of one 


Full instructions for introducing are sent 
Yeu 


cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Siandurd-Bred Queene. 


George W. York & Co., 146 w. superior st. Chicago, III. 








it to other makes. 


Foundation and its own Name. 


tion for Cash. 


Supplies. 


Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 


OS 














GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis. 











31-lf 
SERENE TAR Se 
comme. |M.H. HUNT & SON 
MPOFieG —banars, i. 
CYPRIANS. |, The hest time to buy your eoads isdurine 
Select Queens bred this year in Carniola, ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 


and would like to quote you net prices 0: 
your needs for next season. 
—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


Austra; in Banat, Hungary; and in Cyprus 
ready for immediate delivery—$4.00 each, 
with guarantee 


FRANK BENTON, Box17, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Mr. BEE-MAN 


We handle the 
known 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


at Factory Prices, such 
as Dovetailed Wiscon 
sin Hives, Sections, and 
everything that is need 
ed by bee-keepers. Also 


Dadant 


Foundation 
AND 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


The C. M. SCOTT Co. 


1009 E. Washington St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOTS GOODS 


We have 
Queens, etc., 
can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Tested, 


well 








Are money-savers. a full line 


of Supplies, Bees, and 


Queens any quantity. 
Untested, 75c each, 


$1.00 ; 
4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville. Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
lollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 





vear—both for only $1.00. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 


mation in it, especially for beginners. 
\ddress all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Carniolan Queens 


ly sending to several different (ueen- 
irers in Austria for the last few years, we 
ive succeeded in getting a desirable strain 
t Carniolan bees. To any of the ~ e-keep- 
ers wishing rtotry a pure Carniol: queen, 





Re 
} 


twill be sent by return mail One tested 
for $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. One untested, 75c¢ 
$4.25; 12, $8.00. Address, 3Att 


Wm. Kernan, R. R. No. 2, Dushore, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

EXTRACTED HONEY Jo 
Wanted buy, or will trade a two H.-P. 
Fairbanks & Morse Gasoline Engine in fine 
order, for either White or Amber Extract 
ed Honey. Good, recleaned 


Alsike Clover Seed for Sale. 
roArt O. R. CARR, Avon, ILI 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of clean 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
We are careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked up in this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked into comb foundation. 
Write for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. 5A6t 
TOEPPERWEIN & MAYFIELD, 
1322 S&S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


EXTRACTING MADE EASY 





by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free. 


APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. 1. 7Atf 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION COM. 
BINED CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW, can be 
used to cultivate 
crops in rows, as a 
Listing Harrow, 
and when closed 
. together is a Disk 
«/ Harrow cutting 4% 
Drawn by two medium horses. 
Jointed pole. Perfect centre draft. A labor 
Saver. Send today for FREE Booklet. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO.. 913 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 






























feet wide. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey for Sale. 


Choice, well - ripened Extracted — clear, 
light golden color and delicious flavor—7% 
to 8c. Sample 6c, deducted from order 

Comb Honey, No. 1and Fancy, in 4% plain 
and scalloped sections, 14 to 16c roA3t 


F. B. Cavanagh, Hebron, Ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY 


FOR SALE~—several tons fall crop Comb and 
Extracted. State your wants 


BEES and QUEENS 


for sale in season. Address, 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, 


Bellevue, Ohio. 
Please mention Am. Bee 








JS8urnal when writing. 





I you need a nice yellow Ital- 

ian Queen at once, send to 
J.L. Fajen, Alma, Mo. .vatested. 
only 75¢ rested, $1.25. 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, 7 75. Full 
cu 'ony, in 8-frame hive, $5.50. 6Aét 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Surp lus rested Re ac lover 
and Golden Queens, at 50 
each, to close the season on 
(Queens. H. A. ROSS, 
711 Van Buren Ave 


ey EVANSVILLE, IND 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


Baby Chicks °,<'s; “ach 


ing, $4 per 100 








Eggs for hatch 

All kinds poul 

try at lowest prices. Guarantee safe arrival 
anywhere. Write for price-list wAdbt 
CULVER POULTRY FARM 1015 Reed, BENSON, NEBR. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








QUEENS 


Clemons’ strain of three-banded Italians ha 
no equal, Mr. M. Juckett, Poultney, Vt 
writes: *“‘I have queens from seven differen 
breeders, and yours are the only ones whic 
have produced honey in the sections.’ ! 
Mr. N. L. Stevens. president of New York Bee; 
Keepers’ Society, Moravia, N. Y., who pure hased 
of me in 1907, 460f my cheapest untested queens 
writes Jan. 22, 1909: ‘“* The queens I purchased ot 
you in 1907 proved very satisfactory. I bought 
over 300 queens that season from 10 different 
breeders, and your bees averaged the best of 
any of them the past season, and only one strain 
was a close competitor. Your bees built {UP very 
rapidly, and were good honey-gatherers.’ 
hy pay a high price tor the common kind 
when others repor: such results? If you don’t 
try afew of my queens we shall both lose money. 
Untested queens, 60 cts. each: select untested 
75 cts.: tested, $1.00; fine breeding queens, 2. 
to $5.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


““H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national aut orities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal for 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT San DRESON. Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 


Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
ead toa sale. 

NoTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to belicve that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one [of these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
keeper a superior opportu- 
nity toenlig ghten ,many a person in regard to 
honey and bees. 

The picture shown above is a reproduc. 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—t1 for 6 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 West Superior Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


I Want to Sell my Apiary 


Of 100 Colonies and some Nuclei. A number 
of extra hive-bodies and supers for both 
comb and extracted honey go with the bees, 
which are almost wholly Italian, of the best 
stains to be found in America. Something 
like roo shipping-cases, half of them made 
up, Will goin with the deal; also some 60-lb. 
shipping-« ans (never used quite a lot of 
queen-excluders; Alley trap; Lewis founda 
tion fastener; Novice extractor; a few crates 
of sections 44x1%; 1 Rietsche press (never 
used); a number of bee-escapes; some at- 
mospheric feeders: several volumes of Am. 
see Journal, Gleanings in Bee Culture, and 
Jee-Keepers’ Re vie w. copy of Langstroth 











2for to cts.; 





on the Honey see,’ Doolittle’s “Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,”’ and Miller's ‘Forty Years 
Among the Bees.” Also a lot of queen-ex 


cluding zinc and honey-boards. There will 
be quite a lot of drawn combs both for ex 
tracted and comb honey to go with the bees 
if sale is made. 


I would like to have some man who wants 
ees, come here and look the stuff over and 
take charge of its removal if the sale is 
made. My health does not permit me todo 
anywhere 


any more work inthe bee line or 
else. 


Edwin Bevins, Leon, lowa 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 




















and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 





through which is 
seen your name. 
lose this 








turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
| ay if you happen 
o be injured fatal- 
y, or are uncon- 
scious. Cut is exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
ith year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 
Free for 4 
new 75¢ sub- 
scriptions. 












BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
mu c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name _ you’re 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 14 arat 
gold, Iridium point- 
ed. The holder is 
_. hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed. Tne simple 
eeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ing, blotting or spotting. Every 
»ee-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in_box 
with directions and filler. Each 
2en guaranteed. Here shown two- 
hirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $l. Given 
free fors new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


*O ‘3 T11AASNOH 




































































































































MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
eatching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 


—— 




























and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers, 


Full printed directions 
sent with each one. 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 
one new subscription at 75 cents. 






















SPECIAL CLUBBING 











In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. c ; C 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk. you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% _ inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like _a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having a sharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, Supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
“ [think as much of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40 cents. With 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 


*OzIS [ENO Jl ey ATJOVXY 








Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery- guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 











HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


— 
> 


O wont you BEE ny HONEY. 
AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR | WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TINE, 

AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 


4) tar Ney Oe ee AS OOS oa 480 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four. colors. Blank 
space 1%x3 inches for writing. Prices—3 
postpaid, 10 cents: 10 for 25 cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 









SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOVRNAL, 


ano PREMIUM OFFERS 


If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 






They’re worth getting. We 





BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPEI 3 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dn 0, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustraced with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
Miller. It is a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. rice alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 
new subscriptions at +5 cents each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. ith a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 ccnts each. 

ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, byA. I. 

E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With a year’s subscription, $2.00, 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each, 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.40. Given free for3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.15. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 
1.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 
ree for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Full illustrated, No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Father Of American Bee-Cul- 
ture.”? 520 pages bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. Witha year’s a $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. ; 

*“*The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a full page. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantairs 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ia honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents. 
Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. | 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschhauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 

y bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
ha year’s subscription, $1.50 Given 
free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


WwooD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few o% these handsome “ bronze-metal”’ 
clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 

igh. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each, 
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Is It Com- 


Canned Comb Honey 
ing? 

There are signs that the Texas idea 

is gaining ground in other parts of the 


country. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this. 

First, there is the very excellent rea- 
son that the number of colonies cared 
for by any one person is largely in- 
creased by this method. 

The second reason isalso important ; 
practically no swarming with its at- 
tendant worries. 

The third is equally important—less 
expense in management. 

Fourth, less technical knowledge re- 
quired. 

Fifth, quick sales at good prices. 

The last reason is the one that car 
ries weight, and we know that since 
the Texans adopted the canned comb- 
honey idea they have had no difficulty 
in disposing of their crop at fair prices. 

Now, if this plan works well in Texas, 
why will it not work in other parts of 
the country as well? They use the 
Same appliances as we do, and the con 
ditions are practically the same. 

What we need at present is the ad 
vice and help of men who have tried 
this plan, and succeeded, and who 
know the details. Their experience 
would be valued by many of our readers. 








Milk and Honey—A Good Mixture 


D. M. Macdonald says in the Irish 
Bee Journal, “‘ Milk and honey’ is a 
criptural phrase, showing that ever in 
early times the mixture was highly ap 
preciated.” Now what aneey has 
hat canny Scotchman for saying that 
those emigrants to the land of Canaan 
took their milk and honey “ mixed?” 
\fter all, why not? 





Foul-Brood Samples 


There are indications that foul brood 
of both kinds American and European 
(the latter is also called “ black brood’) 
is distributed more generally than is 
supposed. To a greater or less degree 
there is a tendency to suppress the 
knowledge of the prescnce of foul 
brood. The wisdom of sucha policy 
may well be doubted. It is no disgrace 
to have one’s bees attacked by foul 
brood, and the knowledge that the dis- 
ease has appeared in any given region 
is likely to put on his guard any bee- 
keeper who may be in that region. 

The approach of foul brood is often 
insidious. By some unknown means it 
may be carried to a spot many miles 
distant from any known case. The 
bee-keeper whose bees have never had 
foul brood, and on that account thinks 
he has no personal interest in it, is 
making a mistake. Every bee-keeper 
owes it to himself, and to his bee-keep 
ing neighbors, to be somewhat familiar 
with the literature of foul brood. 

It is a matter of Hearty congratula 
tion that we have at Washington such 
a man as Dr. Phillips, who with his 


able corps of assistants, is always ready 
to render prompt aid to bee-keepers 
If any reader of this paper finds in his 
apiary anything that makes him sus 
picious that disease of any kind may be 
present, let him promptly send a di 
eased sample to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Ag 
ricultural Dept., Washington, D.C. If 
uncertain as to the best way to send 
ask Dr. Phillips to send a container in 
which the diseased sample m be 
safely mailed 

Don't send samples to this office 


facilities for examination and determ1 


on’t send to Dr. Miller. At neither 
Chicago nor Marengo are there the 


nation—such as there are at Washing 
ton—nor the skill to use them. There 
is no charge whatever made for exam 
ination and information. The highest 
skill is at the command of the humblest 
bee-keeper, tree as the air he breathes. 





Nailing Honey-Packages 


H. C. Ahlers, in the Bee Keepers’ Re 
view, urges the importance of thor 
oughly and carefully nailing the boxes 
that contain cans of extracted honey. 
He buys and sells, and says: 

‘Frequently shipments reach me in which 
cans and boxes have parted company; or 
the bottom has pulled off one end of the box 
and the nails run upthrough the can. * * 
Every box that I nail contains 16 8-penny 
nails and the balance 6-penny box nails.’ 

Editor Hutchinson says, “Yes, and 
we learned that nailing alone was not 
sufficient for the two-can case of five 
gallon cans—they must be bound with 
iron at the ends.” 








Honey-Dew—What About It? 


So much is said about honey-dew 
this year that an Ohio correspondent 
thinks a discussion of the subject edi- 
torially would be appropriate. On page 
299, he will find honey-dew so ably dis- 
cussed by that practical writer, C. P. 
Dadant, that little is left to be said. 

The chemists tell us that the main 
difference between honey and honey 
dew is that the latter contains cane 
sugar, and shows polarization to the 
right, while the bees have inverted the 
cane-sugar of the floral nectar, chang 
ing it to grape sugar, showing polariza 
tion to the left According to the pure 


food laws, it cannot be sold as honey, 
only as “honey-dew honey.” 

\s to wholesomeness, it depends 
upon whether it is meant to be used as 
food for man or. be: For man it 1s 
not unwholesome, exc ‘pt ior its bad 
taste. for no food can tavor digestion 
that tastes as vile as does some honey 
dew But there is honey-dew and 
honev-dew Prof Cook sa in the 
American Bee Journal for January, 
1809 : 

It t tobe inferred that ( 
lew is nwholesome It is a secretion, and 
notan excretion. It has a 1 ir origin to 
hon ind may be as delicious. Muse aprtiic 
honey-dew is deliciously wholesor ind the 
on from it is superior Most I i { 
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the coccid honey-dew [that from scale-lice], 
on the other hand, is dark and of ill-flavor, 
and its presence in honey, or as honey, is 
greatly injurious, and it can never be sold 
for the table. I have sold it by the barrel 
for manufacturing. ‘This was used to make 
cookies, and was said to be all right by the 
manufacturer 

As winter food for bees, if in quan- 
tity, honey-dew is dangerous, produc- 
ing diarrhea, and perhaps death. Root’s 
“A BC and X Y Z of Bee-Culture,” 
Says: 

‘We occasionally have it scattered in lit- 
tle patches in our combs; but in late years 
we have let our bees have all such qunte, 
and no bad results have followed; but if 
there is very much honey-dew in the combs 
we extract it and put in its place granulated 
Sugar syrup.” 


Mr. Dadant says, page 300: 


“T have never seen any production of 
honey-dew at other times than June.’ 


If this be true in general, there ought 
to be little difficulty in getting it out of 
the hives in good season, replacing 
with sugar syrup if a later flow does 
not make this unnecessary. 

Bad as honey-dew is, it is possible 
that its presence should not generally 
be deplored. When it comes so as to 
flavor and color otherwise white honey, 
its presence is deplorable. But bees 
are dainty in their tastes, and it may be 
doubted whether they store honey-dew 
when anything better is to be had. The 
great prevalence of honey-dew this 
year may not be so much that honey- 
dew is plenty, but that floral nectar is 
scarce, the bees being in a sense forced 
to gather what in other years they neg- 
lect. Instead of having the bees en- 
tirely idle, it may be better to have 
them gathering honey-dew. It will at 
least keep up breeding, and it is all 
right to sell it for what it really is. 





Propolis in Supers 


Wesley Foster, in Gleanings, says 
that if sections are to be kept spotlessly 
white, propolis must be scraped clean 
from hives and frames, and the scrap- 
ings must be kept out of the reach of 
the bees. ‘“ Leaving the scrapings be- 
side or in front of the hive is almost as 
bad as leaving them in the hive, for the 
bees will be found working on those 
little bits, carrying them back into the 
hives.” 





Producing Honey—A Critic Criti- 


cised 


In Leslie’s Weekly appears an article 
written by H. G. Hertel, the general 
trend of which will be understood by 
reading the opening paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 


Eprrok OF LESLIE'S WEEKLY:—On the 
editorial page of a rece ntissue of your pé ape r 
appears the question, “Do bees make bad 
honey? Whereas there are so many silly 
notions curre nt, and SO many erroneous 
ideas entertained by the public concerning 
bees and honey, I feel it incumbent upon 
me, for the sake of disseminating the truth, 
to answer this question, and have therefore 
resolved to write you 


of truth is the 
after, he will not 


As the dissemination 
thing Mr. Hertel is 
take it unkindly if some things in his 
article are pointed out which will be 
likely to lead the readers into error. 

He starts out by saying, “let us re- 
member that bees do not make honey, 
but collect it.” But in the very next 


paragraph he says that when only in- 
ferior nectar can be had, the bee has no 
choice inthe matter; ‘he simply gathers 
it, and, of course, makes bad honey.” 
‘Let us remember that bees do not 
make honey,” and in the next breath, 
‘he * Ff 8 makes bad honey.” 
Which is the reader to believe? 


Mr. Hertel that 
gather the nectar the flower offers.” 
They cannot gather honey from the 
flower, for there is no honey there— 
only nectar. As that nectar, after being 
put through a certain process by the 
bees becomes honey, it appears to the 
common mind quite plain that bees do 
make honey. 

When Mr. Hertel says, “he simply 
gathers it,” he misleads the general 
reader into believing that the male bee 
does the work. The male bee, or drone, 
does no work; the worker-bee does 
all. The worker is a female; not fully 
developed, to be sure, but certainly not 
a male. 

Mr. Hertel says, “It is a well authen- 
ticated fact that plant-lice produce a 
sweet excretion known as honey-dew.” 
That is a libel on honey-dew, some of 
which is good to eat, and all of it un- 
objectionable on the score of cleanli- 
ness. Honey-dew is not an excretion 
but a secretion, there being a wide dif- 
ference between the two. We cheer- 
fully accept the secretion of the cow in 
the form of milk, but would seriously 
object to a diet of her excretion inthe 
form of cowdung. 


bees “ must 


Savs 


‘The fixing of a standard of honey 
by Dr. Wiley,” says Mr. Hertel, “ ap- 
peals to one familiar with bee-culture 
and the production of honey as being 
decidedly ridiculous.” That standard 
was fixed by Dr. Wiley in consultation 
with practical bee-keepers, men “ famil- 
iar with bee-culture and the production 
of honey,” and heretofore there has 
probably been no voice raised in the 
entire ranks of bee-keepers to pro- 
nounce it ridiculous. At any rate, it is 
now embodied in the pure food law, 
and Mr. Hertel may find himself in 
trouble if he attempts to sell as honey 
anything that does not come up to that 
standard. 

Mr. Hertel says, “ Bees can gather 15 
pounds of honey while they produce 
one of wax.” ‘This is something new. 
Bee-keepers will be under lasting obli- 
gations if Mr. Hertel will tell just how 
long it takes to gather a pound of 
honey or to produce a pound of wax, 
and just how he determined the length 
of time. Possibly he has confused this 
statement with another, that bees con- 
sume 15 pounds of honey (some think 
much less) in producing a pound of 
wax. 

Misunderstanding upon any or all of 
these points is not likely to lead to 
serious results. The same cannot be 
said of Mr. Hertel’s last point. He 
says: 

Most people think that honey in the comb 
escapes adulteration. It does; but the adul- 
teration of comb honey is still an easy mat- 
ter—the adulteration takes place prior to 
the product's being placed in the comb and 

‘aled by the bee. There is nothing physical 
which will prevent a bee-keeper from feed- 
ing his bees with hamm syrup and letting 
them deposit it in the comb and cap it 
nicely. To the unsuspecting, such a comb, 
capped by the bee himself, is a guarantee of 


purity; yet the customer might be buying 
ingeniously sealed glucose 


Plainly, that will leave on the minds 
of many of the thousands of readers oj 
Leslie’s the impression that when one 
buys on the open market a section of 
comb honey there is no small chance 
that it may be glucose. What ground 
has he for his assertion that “the cus 
tomer might be buying ingeniously 
sealed glucose?” Has he ever seen 
anything of the kind? Has he eve: 
heard of it? True, there is the canard 
that went the rounds of the press oj 
artificial comb filled with glucose and 
sealed with a hot iron without ever 
having been near a bee-hive, but if Mr 
Hertel is informed he must know that 
for years there has been a startding 
offer of $1000 for a single pound of 
comb honey made without the aid of 
bees—an offer that has never been 
taken. But has he any reliable infor 
mation of a single pound of glucose 
that has ever been sold under the guise 
of comb honey? Some who have tried 
it report that bees cannot be induced 
to store and seal the stuff. Has Mr 
Hertel been any more successful? 

If Mr. Hertel is at all “familiar with 
bee-culture and the production of 
honey,” he ought to “ feel it incumbent 
upon him, for the sake of disseminating 
the truth,” to hasten to say that the 
customer who buys a section of honey 
is just as sure to find honey and not 
glucose within the cell as he is to find 
apple-pulp and not sawdust within the 
skin of an apple. 





Foul Brood Treatment 


A. W. Smyth, M. D., 
Jee Journal, that in 
broody bees are thrown on starters, 
and again on new foundation after 48 
hours. Not Doctor, but 96 hours, 
or 4 days. 


says in the Irish 
America foul 








Weather to Put Bees Out of Cel- 
lars 

It is generally agreed that it is best 
that the weather should be such that 
bees can fly immediately after being 
taken out. It is well, however, to know 
that one may do otherwise without dis 
aster Morley Pettit reports, in the 
3ee-Keepers’ Review, that he uncellared 
38 colonies March 24, moved them at 
once 3% of a mile, when it turned cold 
and rained with no flight for a week. 
They did well. But he says, “ The bees 
were in good condition; there was no 
extreme cold, and the day of flight was 
calm, bright, and warm.” 





Position of Bait-Sections 
Review, endorsing 
Townsend, says: 


The Bee-Keepers’ 


E. D. 


Bees are inclined to begin work first in the 
center of the super, hence the sections in 
the center are finished first. Now, if you 
will place the “baits”’ in the corners it will 
induce the bees to begin there first, and 
they will very soon spread out to the center 


much more readily than from the center 
outwards, hence the sections are finished 
up very evenly all over the case. Put the 


baits’ in the corner, every time. 


It is understood, of course, that no 
baits are given in any super except the 
first, the object being to get the bees 


to start work in the super sooner than 
they would without any 
tor Huthinson says, 


bait. As Edi 
“bees are inclined 
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begin work first in the center of the 
super,” so they will begin work sooner 
ina bait in the center of the super 
than in one that isin the corner. Still 
more will they be inclined to begin on 

single central bait than to’ begin sim- 
iltaneously on 4 outside baits located 
t 4 different points. The difference of 
time of starting, short though it be, 
may make all the difference between 
promptly starting in the super and 
swarming. 

\s the so/e object of the bait is to 
start the bees at work promptly, there 
will no doubt be many who will con- 
sider promptness of starting of more 
consequence than evenness of finish, 
ind who will say, “ Put the bait in the 
center, every time.” 





Does Shaking Bees Increase the 
Crop? 

Not so much has been said lately 
ibout the matter. Adrian Getaz, after 
having tried it the past season, reports 
this in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 

Che results, so far as lam concerned, art 
i. complete failure. I cannot see that any of 
the shaken colonies have done any better 
than the others in any case. Furthermore 
| do not find the process as easy and as well 
idapted to green hands as Mr. Williams 


does. A part of my bees are Italians, mostly 
banded, descended from Doolittle stock 
though the queens were originally bought 
from a Southern breeder. These do not 
shake worth acent. They cling tenaciously 
to their combs ; 

Others are hybrids of all degrees, som« 
nearly black, and most of them rather 
vicious. They fall off the combs easily, but 
often resent it, and undertake to “ shak« 
the apiarist very pointedly 

Sut leading bee-keepers report suc- 
cess with shaking, and others express 
belief in it from the nature of things. 
In each case where success is reported, 
however, the shaking has always been 
done in connection with some change 
of conditions. Without taking one side 
or the other, it may be pertinent to ask 
whether in any case shaking a/one has 
produced increased activity. It ought 
not to bea difficult thing to give the 
matter a test. Let all the colonies of 
an apiary be treated alike in every re 
spect except that one-half shall have 
the bees shaken off the combs once in 
so often, and the other half left un 
shaken; then note results. Mr. Getaz 
seems to have tried something of the 
kind, and reports failure. Has any one 
else made it a success? 


“Not Worth Patenting” 


D. M. Macdonald quotes Editor Root 
as saying: 





“We would not give one cent for a patent 
on any kind of feeder, because there are too 
many good unpatented feeders, so that any 
one who gets out a patent on a feeder is 
wasting his good money for nothing 


Mr. Macdonald then asks: 


Are not patent hives also much in the 
Same category?” 





Weight of Bees 

Ten bees were caught at the hive-en 
trance. The average weight was at 
the rate of 4540 to the pound. Three 
were fully laden with nectar, 3 halt 
laden, and 4 had empty sacs. The 
weight of the load where the sac was 
fully laden was about one-fifth the 
average weight of a bee.—/rak/. leg 
weiser. 


National Convention at Sioux City 


The 40th annual convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held, as per announcement, in Sioux 
City, lowa, September 22 and 23—last 


month. The attendance was not so 
large as anticipated, as there were only 
about 100 bee-keepers present. As was 


to be expected, there were a number of 
new faces, and all the sessions were 
very interesting and harmonious. 
There was a good feeling throughout 
the entire two days. 

Perhaps the principal discussion was 
on the subject of foul brood, which 
was introduced by several papers, one 
by W. D. Wright, of New York State, 
and one by R. L. Taylor, of Michigan, 
which were followed by another which 
vas quite exhaustive, written and read 
by Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, 
D.C. A general discussion followed 
the reading of these papers in which 
practically every phase of the subject 
was treated. It certainly was a live 
topic. This brood disease among bees 
has been spreading so very rapidly 
throughout the country that some very 
drastic measures must be taken soon, 
or else the whole bee-keeping industry 
will be “ wiped off the map.” 

\ shorthand report was taken of all 
discussions, which will be published in 
pamphlet form in due time, so that each 
member of the Association will be able 
to know all that was said and done at 
this 40th annual meeting of the bee 
keepers of America. There are now 
something like 3500 members in the 
National Association. There really 


ought to be 25,000, at least. 

For some time the officers of the 
Association have seen the weakness 
of the method of nominating the 
candidates for the annual election 
The constitution provides that they 
shall be nominated by mail ballot in 
September, and there are so few of the 
whole membership that really know 
who would make the best officers, that 
itis very difficult for them to select 
Thus it has come to pass that the nomi 
nation ballots have been so very scat 
tering. Out of the total membership 
there are perhaps not more than 10 
percent who respond when invited to 
assist in nominating candidates. This 
provision of the constitution was sup 
plemented at the Sioux City convention 
by the appointment of a committee 
made up of one from each State repre 
sented, which committee was authorized 
to nominate two candidates for each 
office, to be placed before the member 
ship for balloting in addition to the 
nominees made through the prescribed 
mail ballot. In this way there will be 
three names to select from for each 


tt) ; 


office at the election in November 





next month. That is, there will be 
3 candidates for President, 3 for Vice 
President, 3 for Secretary, 3 for each 
of three directors, or 9 candidates in 
all for directors,as 3 of the 12 directors 
are elected each year foraterm of 4 
years. There was an exception made 
in the case of the General Manager, as 
practically all the members were in 
favor of retaining Mr. France so long 
as he will consent to accept the posi 
tion and do the work so satisfactorily 
as he has done for many years 

Personally, we believe that this new 
departure is a wise move, and would 
favor an amendment tothe constitution 
so as to provide for such nomination 
at each annual meeting, rather than 
what is now required by the constitu 
tion. At least, we would recommend 
this for the nominations for the three 
directors whose terms expire each 
year, and also for the General Manager 
and ‘Treasurer, in case Mr. France 
should decide to drop out at some 
future time. 

However, we believe that the offices 
of President, Vice-President, and Sec 
retary should be filled at each annual 
meeting, as those three officers have 
to do only with the annual meetings 
The Board of Directors with the Gen 
eral Manager and ‘Treasurer conduct 
the business of the Association between 
the annual meetings This was the 
plan followed regarding the three ofh 
cers named, before the last change in 
the constitution, which put the election 
of all officers and directors in the 
hands of the whole membership, by 
mail. It has proven to be quite un 
satisfactory, or at least the method of 
nomination has been more than un 
Satistactory 

Next month we hope to have room 
to refer more at leneth to this last 
meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, including a picture of 
most of the members present at Sioux 
City, and other matters of personal ob 
servation 

- 


New Bee-Locations in the West 


It is our intention, when we 
new office into smooth working 
to devote more time to the interests 
ot bee keepers W e shall be able to 
furnish reliable information about new 


bee-localities inthe great Southwest, in 
Western Oklahoma, West Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, in the 
territory served by the vast Santa ke 
railway system Great developments 
are also taking place in the Northwest, 
along the Burlington, Chica North 
western, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul roads. These lines ive, Within 
the last few months, made vereat exten 


sions of their rails, so that much new 
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land has been opened for settlement. 


Nearly all this development work is 
taking place in the alfalfa country 
where bees do well. Most of the great 
land companies have their headquarters 
in Chicago, hence it is we can readily 
find the information desired by per- 
sonal investigation. We shall aim to 
get reliable information that can be de- 
pended on. We also expect to havea 
competent bee-keeper visit some of 
these new territories and report, and 
we shall also endeavor personally to 
cover some of this new ground from 
time to time. Of course, there will be 
no charge for such services on our 
part. All we expect is, that our read- 
ers will help us increase the circulation 
of the American Bee Journal in any 
way most agreeable to them. Much of 
the information will appear in the Jour- 
nal, but there are some things that can 
only be dealt with by private corres- 
pondence which shall be confidential, 
of course. If you are contemplating a 
move to a better bee-territory, feel free 
to avail yourself of our services. 
Henceforth our whole time is the prop- 
erty of our readers. 
= 

Indiana Fair Apiarian Exhibit 

At our State Fair the bee and honey 
industry was well represented, there 
being four exhibits and each of them 
= ry creditable. The exhibitors were 
Geo. M. Rumler, of Mohawk, Ind.; E. 
a Barne s, of Bedford, Ky. ; C. M. Scott 
Co.and myself of Indianapolis. Awards 
were made as follows: 
Walter S. 


Bee-Supplies—rst, Pouder; 2d, 


C. M. Scott Co.: 3d, E. L. Barnes 

Ge neral Display—rst, mi, alter S. Pouder; 
2d, C. M. Scott Co.;: 3d, Barnes 

seeswax st, ¥ FF madly Kase r; 2d,C.M 


Scott Co.: 3d, . Barnes. 


Italian Bees AAs Walter S. Pouder; 2d, C. 
M. Scott Co.; 3d, E. L. Barnes. 

Foreign Bees—tst, E. L. Barnes; 2d, Walter 
S. Pouder 

Comb Honey—tst, E. L. Barnes; 2d, Wal- 


ter S. Pouder; 3d, C. M. Scott Co. 
Extracted an ist, G. M. Rumler; 2d, 
Walter S. Pouder; 3d, C. M. Scott Co. 
ones Vinegar—1st. C. M. Scott Co.; 2d, 


. Barnes; 3d, Walter S. Pouder. 

Mr. Jay Smith, of Vincennes, Ind., 
acted as judge, and so faras I know 
each exhibitor was satisfied. 

Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, of Peru, Ind., 
gave lectures, exhibited modern _ bee- 


appliances, and showed specimens of 
foul brood and other diseased brood 
in glass cases as an educational affair 
in connection with our new State Foul 
Brood Law, Mr. Demuth being chief 
inspector of apiaries. 

WALTER S. PouDeER. 


The G. B. Lewis Company 


It was our privilege to drop into see 
the G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown, 
Wis., one day last month. Mr. Geo. C 
Lewis, the head of the firm which his 


father established over 35 years ago, 
was in his ofhce, and was as affable 
and courteous as ever. 


our readers will recall, 
manufacturing building of 
the firm was totally destroyed by fire 
June 20, 1909. It is said that three 
moves are equal to a fire. In this case 
fire equaled one big move, or was the 
cause of the G. B. Lewis Co. seeking 
alarger space, where they will erect 


As most of 
the large 


perhaps the largest plant in the world 
for the manufacture of bee-keepers’ 
supplies. It is to have the best possi- 
ble modern equipment throughout, and 
will be ready for business about Nov. 
15th. 

The manufacturing building will have 
a total of nearly 17,000 square feet, and 
the warehouse 16,000 square feet; other 
buildings will bring the total floor area 
up to about 40,000 square feet ; or nearly 





Gro. C. LEwts, Pres. G. B. Lewis Co 


one acre. In addition to the buildings 
will be lumber sheds 500 feet long, all 
of which will be connected with private 
railroad tracks equalling a half-mile in 
length. The total ground area to be 
occupied will be about 5 acres. The 
space and complete equipment will en- 
able the G. B. Lewis Co. to take care 
of all the bee-supply patronage that 
can possibly come to them in the bus- 
iest honey season imaginable for years 
to come. All the machinery, which 
will be new and of the latest improved 
patterns, will be run by a private elec- 
tric plant, the whole requiring about 40 
motors, or a total of 300 horse-power. 


When operations are begun the Com- 
pany will employ 130 people, and more 


will be added as soon as the plant is 
well under way. Many people were 
thrown out of employment by the de- 
struction of the old plant, but work 
was given as many as possible in re- 
moving the debris and other work nec- 
essary, so that the cessation of work in 
the factory was not a total loss to its 
employes, and the near resumption of 
activities at the new plant will be hailed 
with pleasure by the community gen- 
erally and the employes of the firm. 
Mr. G. E. Bacon, who is the chief 
office assistant of Mr. Lewis, was ab- 
sent on a very enjoyable vacation, he 
having just secured a “ queen” for his 
“hive.” Our heartiest congratulatidns 


are extended to Mr. Bacon. He has 
attended several conventions of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
is a most valuable acquisition to the 
G. B. Lewis Co., with whom he has 
been connected for 4 or 5 years. 

We also congratulate the G. B. Lewis 


Co. on their new and beautiful plant, 
which is so richly deserved, in view of 
their over a third of a century of 
square dealing with bee-keepers. 


Honey on a Tree-Limb 


John Egenes, of Iowa, sends us a 
clipping from a local newspaper telling 
about a swarm of bees that settled on 
a limb of an apple-tree, remaining there 
through all the heavy rainstorms of 
the season, and at last accounts had 
stored about 60 pounds of honey, caus- 
ing the limb to bend nearly to the 
ground with its load of sweetness. He 
doesn’t say whether they are the giant 
bees of India (Apis dorsata) or some 
other variety. Evidently they are open- 
air bees, and certainly ought never to 
die from tuberculosis! 


0. O. Poppleton Visits the North 


Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Florida, 
called on us last month. He is one of 
the most extensive bee-keepers in 
Florida. He has been there for 23 
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vears, having gone from Iowa where 
he had kept bees for 17 years. During 
the present season he worked 280 colo- 
nies, from which he secured a crop of 
about 30,000 pounds of extracted honey. 
It was mostly gathered from a variety 
of blossoms on the Florida Keys, 
which are small islands of coral forma- 
tion. Mr. Poppleton moves his bees 
on a gasoline launch to a certain dis- 
trict to build them up for the honey 
harvest, and takes them to the Keyes 
to gather the surplus. He puts his 
honey in barrels of about 400 pounds 
each, and it is practically sold before it 
is gathered. 

Mr. Poppleton is one of the best bee- 
keepers in this country, although he is 
not heard from very often through the 
bee-papers. He lives a very retired, 
quiet life, practically all of his time be- 
ing spent with his bees or on his 
launch. He is a veteran of the Civil 
War, and for a number of years at- 
tended the Annual Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. This year, 
however, he was on atrip North to 
visit a daughter in Iowa and another in 
the State of Washington, at the same 
time taking in the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

It is indeed a pleasure to meet the 
old-time bee-keepers of which Mr. 
Poppleton is such a good specimen. 
He is 66 years old, and says that he has 
worked harder this year than in any 
other year of the 23 he has spent in 
Florida. We met him first about 15 
years ago, and once or twice since, 
and it seems to us that he appears in 
better health and more _ vigorous 
strength than at any time before. 


Our Front-Page Llustrations 





The following descriptions of the 
pictures of apiaries shown on the 
front page this month will doubtless be 
of interest: 


No. 1.—Apiary of 0. K. Rice 


I am sending you two pictures of my apiary 
in the orchard. The biggest shows my house 
also. Itis built east and west and fronts 
sone. with the southwest corner toward 
the bee-hives. The hives front southeast 
The picture was taken just before the leaves 
came out on the trees. The yard has 346 
colonies, and the winter-cases are on all the 
hives except three. The man examining the 
frames is myself. I had only about 8 swarms 
this year. The spring was very late in com- 
ing, and no warm weather all summer, so 
again we will have to hope for next year 


The small picture [No. 1) was taken in the 
first part of July with the winter-cases and 
roofs removed, and from the east, or from 
where the tall birch trees sane I stand 
more to the left in the picture with a frame 
of queen-cages in my hands. In the right- 
hand corner, that is the west end of the api- 
ary, a lotof winter-cases are piled up close 
toaspruce stump. I cut that tree in 1883. 
Che stump measures 7% feet in diameter, Io 
feet from the ground. Along the south side 
there is aline fence and some more birch 
trees. Near there are more piles of winter- 
cases. Birchis not native to this country 
[got them from the East and planted them 
years ago. The winter-cases are made 6 
inches deep, 24inches by 20 inches inside; 
ae gives 2inches for packing all around 

ach is separate, mitered and nailed to- 
gether inthe corners. It takes 3 for a simgle 
story, and 5 for a2-story. They have aslant 
on one edge and rabbet on the other. The 
roofs have arim of the same and fit on top 
The ones used for the bottom have a slat 
nailed across in the front 2% inches wide to 
fitin the rabbet, and 2-inch space, and the 
rabbet is cut out 16 inches, the width of the 
bottom-board. The bottom-boards I use are 


16x24 inches, and the strips that make the 
bee-space are clear to the end of the board 
he first case rests in front onthe bottom 
board without blocking the entrance, and in 
the rear rests on a g-inch bottom. One slat 
laid on each side, and one across in the reat 
stops the packing. I do not expect much 
honey, if any, this season O. K. Rict 


Wahkiakum Co., Wash. 
No. 2.__A Preacher's Bee-Keeping and Apiary 


I have been kee ping bees since the year 
1900. A friend of mine gave me 2 colonies to 
start with. They soon increased to 20 colo 
nies. I sold the entire apiary in the spring 
of 1905. I had been called to the ministry 
and had been doing some local work up to 
this time. In September I went to Confer 
ence and was appointed to the Weaver ci! 
cuit, 12 miles south of Oil City, Pa. When Il 
left my home at Colyer, Pa,, to go to my new 
held of labor, two of my friends gave mea 
colony of bees each, which I took with me 
and bee keeping has beena pleasure to me 
along with my ministerial work. I have had 
very good success, with 35 colonies, all in 10 
frame hives. I make my own hives, as seen 
inthe picture. Thetop is made in 2 parts, 
which feature has several good advantages 
In the first place, the supers are in the in 
side and protected from the hot sun. The 
first rim is 6inches high, making it very con 
venient for winter packing. The top-cover 
and oil-cloth are removed from the brood- 
chamber, and the Hill's Device placed over 
the frames, then covered carefully with bur 
lap and a sack of dry leaves placed on top 
of that. Then the telescope top, which is 
also 6 inches, is very easily put on.' Then 
the top-board and oil-c loth are stored away 
tillspring. I leave the hives on the summer 
stand without any other shelter, and my bees 
winter successfully In fact, I never lost 
one when packed in this way. Being packed 
this way gives them the ventilation so much 
needed for successful wintering. My bees 
winter so well, and are in such a healthy 
condition in the spring that lam convinced 
that this is the secret of wintering bees suc 
cessfully REv.) A. J. HORNER 

Mayburg, Pa., Aug. 17 


Nos. 3 and 6.—The Mount Nebo Apiary 


The honey product of the Mt. Nebo Apiary 
up to this time (Aug. 1) has reached the 800- 
pound mark—section honey. A recent boun 
tiful rain has refreshed the pastures and 
meadows and caused the wind-driven forest 
trees toclap their handsin glee. Bees are 
still making fairly good time on white clover, 
which continues to bloom much longer than 
last year. Nodoubtthe blossoms are from 
the last year seed 


After locust bloom a dark honey came in 
from some source I cannot account for, and 
about half of the honey in the apiaries of 
this section seems to be of a dark colo 


I gathered some pictures in beedom ona 
photographic trip across those mountains 
to a country town. On trips to different 
apiaries since May, investigation proved that 
even these mountain localities have some 
marked facilities for honey-gathering 


One picture I send [No. 3] shows the little 
girl and myself looking for the queen, and 
was snapped by my driver one afternoon in 
May. This was in the heart of the very sum- 
mit of Negro Mountain. The little girl's 
father had gone to a new barn-raising of 
logs. She had difficulty to get the swarm 
which is clustered on the small plum-tree, 
toremain in the hive, when we happened 
there. She showed us the colony that had 
tilled 5 supers of honey last year. She went 
about the hives as if the bees were gentle as 
kittens, as will be seen by her g: ah, and the 
lilac flowers on her hat, and said, ‘ They are 
not a bit hasty I had found the queen and 
had her in my hand 

The other picture [No. 6] is the Boaz Trent 
apiary, at Boynton, Pa. On July 1st I found a 
golden Italian colony at work on its sixth 30 
pound super, making a total of 180 pounds 
for the season up to that time. The glass 
covers over his sections instead of cloth, the 
gentleness of his bees, the split sections, the 
arrangement of his hives under his apple 
trees struck me most favorably in his bee 
yard. The glass cover was not laid flat on 
the sections, but hada little wooden block, 
abouta half-inch cube under each end of 
the glass to afford a bee-way between the 
top of the sections and the glass. There 
were no travel-stains on top of the sections 
nor wax, and the owner claimed that when 
they had a passage over the topof the sec 
tions there were but very few pop-holes inthe 
honey. My prejudice had whispered to me 





that perhaps the split sections are only a 
new fad on the market, and are not quite 
as good as the manufacturers ©“ blow them 
to be. But now I believe emphatically that 
the split sections are the thing. I'd say send 
a sample section to every bee-man with 
other goods. Seeing is believing. The api 
ary spoken of above had 6 colonies in 1008 
spring count, with a crop of over 700 pounds. 
In 1909 the spring count was 10 colonies; es 
timated crop over 1200 pounds 

Garrett Co., Md. L. J. BEACHY 


No. 4.—Apiary of Mr. Mathews 


] am cac losing a picture of myself and 
been he bees are from a queen I got last 

ear Where is the old queen? The hive 
next to me has the colony | introduced the 
queen to, andthe next one is the first swarm, 
andsoon. I did not see the queen in the 
first swarm, but saw all the rest. Thesec 
ond queen was a match for the old queen 
The other two were darker, and the worker- 
bees in the old hive I think are a shade 
darker than the rest. Last spring I had2 
good colonies of bees—the Italian and one 
black colony. The blacks swarmed once 
and the Italians cast 4 swarms, and the last 
Evarm os the Italians is stronger than the 
black swarm. My bees are doing very well 
There is not much bloom this year, but we 
hope for a better honey year next season. I 
nope the honey-flow is better in other locali- 
tie J. T. MATHEWS 

Saline, Mo., Aug. 3 


No. 5.—Apiary of Mr. Tyler 


Iam sending you a view of my bee-yard 
taken from the southeast It shows my 
neighbor's cottage across the street. The 
shop [have built since I was burned out on 
July 6. Ihave 3o0colonies. We had no white 


clover honey I will probably have 150 
pounds of surplus from heartsease 
San Jose, Ill., Aug. 23. FRED TYLER 


No. 7._Apiary of John Seidelman 


This picture shows the apiary of John 
Seidelman, of Oswego, Ill., and his little bee 
keeper helpers. It is indeed a neat apiary 


No. 8.—Apiary of Mr. Lampher 


lam sending a picture of my apiary. I like 
the American Bee Journal very much, but I 
have kept bees ever since I was a small boy 
so I have learned their traits so well that! 
go by that —o in taking care of them, but 
I like to rez of others’ experiences with 
them I make my own hives. I use the 
closed-end frames made the same size as 
the Hoffman I use mostly 8-frame size 
This has been a very poor season I usually 
get from 2to6 supers of honey from a col 
ony, but 4 is the most I have had this season, 
and some haven't stored any surplus. We 
have only clover here, and this season there 
hasn't seemed to be much honey init. We 
have no basswood here now, as it has been 
all cut for lumber, and we have no buck 
wheat in this whole county that I know of 
We have hardly any fruit-bloom here. The 
two last seasons have been very dry sothe 
clover hasn't done as well. We generally 
have an abundance of sweet and alsike 
clover. We get avery nice quality of honey. 

North Troy, Vt., Aug. 2. A. O. LAMPHER 





Connecticut Convention 


The fall convention of the Connecti- 
cut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held Saturday, Oct. 16, 1909, in Room 
50, State Capitol, Hartford, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. No bee-keeper can afford 
to miss this meeting. A special invita- 
tion is extended to lady apiarists. 

James A. SMITH, Sec. 

Box 38, Hartford, Conn. 


i. - 


N. Illinois and S. Wisconsin Con- 
vention 

The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin Bee 
Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Court House in Freeport, Ill., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 19, 1909. 

KENNEDY, See 


Cherry Valley, Ill. 
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Conducted by LOUIS 


The Production of “Bulk,” “ Chunk,” 
“Canned” Comb Honey 


No. 1.—_INTRODUCTORY. 


The more the writer has watched the 
honey markets of both the South and 
North, and compared the prices of 
both, the more I have been convinced 
that the Southern bee-keeper who pro- 
duces what is known as bulk comb, 
‘chunk” honey, has the better end of 
the argument when it comes right down 
to the most-dollars-and-cents stand- 
point of comb-honey production. Even 
though it be granted that we are far 
behind here in the South, it is coming 
to be a well-known fact that there is 
more money in following a method 
that some of the Northern bee-men 
have called “going back to 30 years 
ago” of producing comb honey; and 
this method does not only apply to 
Southern bee-culture, but would make 
bee-keeping everywhere worth millions 
of dollars more if it were adopted uni- 
versally. It is a most sensible way of 
producing comb honey, although the 
most of the fraternity have looked 
down upon such slovenly, old-fash- 
ioned methods. 


I well remember when this subject 
was first mentioned, we were laughed 
at and ridiculed. Even many of the 
Texas bee-keepers ridiculed the idea, 
while they kept on producing section 


honey. Some of these who saw me 
during the first two or three years, 
packing comb honey in this way, 


scoffed at the idea, and predicted that 
we would soon abandon it and get back 
to where we belonged. Did we? No, 
emphatically, 2o/ Instead, all the other 
fellows came over to where ¢hey be- 
longed; they, one by one, began to 
produce comb honey in a more Sensi- 
ble, more certain, and more profitable 
way. The result is, that today there is 
no other way in Texas. The sections 
of haqney produced in our State can be 
counted, and these are produced by a 
very few, the most of whom are often 
beginners who are not yet informed, 
or who have been led astray by supply- 
dealers’ catalogs, which give pre-emi- 
nence to the hive with the pretty sec- 
tions. Pretty things they are, but let 
me tell you (but you would not believe 
it), that the production of section honey 
has cost our great United States mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars 72 waste 

fulness. 

Just figure for a moment the enor- 
mous amount of basswood required 
alone to supply only the sections and 
shipping-cases, with glass thrown in. 
Then figure the labor that is wasted on 
every pound of honey thus produced, 
from the making of these sections and 


5 H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


cases until they have served their pur- 
pose only to be thrown away—wasted. 
Study a little the expensiveness of the 
whole thing—waste again. Nor is this 
all the waste, for we must add to this 
the great—-yea, the enormous 
honey that 1s not obtazned, because the 
bee-keeper insists on forcing his bees 
to produce honey in sections. There 
isa great loss in this respect, which 
none can deny. Careful experiments 
will bear this out. In this we must 
also include the loss of time and extra 
labor with swarms (as this exists toa 
greater extent if section honey is pro- 
duced), and the lesser amount of mark- 
etable product. Here again a good 
deal of waste is met with if many un- 
finished sections result. no matter what 
method be pursued in disposing of 
them. Scraping each individual sec- 
tion, assorting and grading them, and 
then the necessary care that must be 


loss of 


exercised in casing them, are other 
time-wasters. 
A further waste is that of extra 


crates necessary for shipping, and the 
extra amount of care and packing. Nor 
is this all, for the freight-rates are con- 
siderably higher, “double first-class 
rates’ over fourth-class rates at which 
bulk comb honey is shipped. To this 
must be added the greater danger of 
smash-ups and losses in transportation, 
which, here in the South, on account 
of the long distances and the greater 
heat, was the real reason why honey- 
producers were forced to turn away 
trom section honey in disgust. 

Taking all these things into the 
earnest consideration there is waste, 
waste, in my estimation at every turn 
in section-honey production. There- 
fore, was I to be blamed for adopting 
methods of producing comb honey that 
to many seemed like going back to 30 
years ago when “chunk” honey was 
the thing? No. Thi at time has passed 
now, and “chunk” honey, as it is often 
called, or bulk comb honey as we know 
it, will become known more and more, 
and its production will advance and 

spread until we shall see it in all parts 

of the world. That a beginning has 
already been made in this respect is 
evidenced by occasional items that ap- 
pear in print in the journals of the last 
few years, showing that there are scat- 
tered, here and there, bee-keepers who 
produce it on a small scale, even in 
some of the Northern States. 

Besides this, the scores of letters rela- 
tive to this subject that I have received 
from all parts of the country, show that 
a great interest has already been taken 
in the matter, and that bulk-comb- 
honey production will be adopted by a 
large number of bee-keepers. These 
letters pertain to information regarding 


most 


one phase or another of the hives 
frames, etc., used, and the method 
production, manner of packing, and 1 
kinds of packages used. 

Another proof of this fact is that « 
of our foremost bee-supply manufactu: 
ing firms has advertised to contract { 

a large amount of choice comb hon: 
in shallow frames, expecting to use 
year after year. And right in line wit! 
this article they say in the same adve: 
tisement, “ When you are once suppli: 
with the proper equipment you are 
no further expense for supplies each 
year except for foundation. You save 
the cost of sections and shipping-c cases 
if you produce comb honey,” ete 

Just opposite this advertisement w: 
find the following head-line, “SEC 
TION FAMINE.” Under this, after 
referring to orders for sections, etc., 
we read: 

‘We seem unable to turn these out fast 
enough to supply the demand. We mak: 
upward of 100,000 a day. Our surplus stock 
is exhausted not only here at the factory, but 
to a great extent with our branch offices and 
dealers, and it is impossible to supply them 
all at once. We are arranging to increase 
our output, if possible, by a double shift of 
men to run the machines,” etc. 


This is to show the enormity of the 
number of sections used up annually; 
yet this is not the only factory that 
grinds them out bythe millions, year 
after year. Is it any wonder that sev 
eral times there have been mentioned 
a fear that the supply of basswood tim 
ber for sections and shipping-cases 
might soon be exhausted? And will 
the honey-producers keep right on 
along the same lines of producing sec 
tion honey until that time comes, of 
will they change to some other more 
profitable way? This is an important 
question that will be considered more 
seriously sooner or later. Having an- 
ticipated this, and knowing that the 
production of bulk comb honey, as it is 
practiced here in Texas, has something 
to commend it to all of the rest of the 
country, because it would be more 
profitable all around, as there would be 
more honey produced and more people 
would get a taste of it, Ihave prom 
ised to write a series of illustrated arti 
cles on this subject to follow this in 
troductory. 1 believe that there isa 
great future for honey produced in our 
way, and that there are more real dol 
lars and cents to be made out of it than 
by the way most of the comb honey is 
now ae Me 


— ———-- 


Some Siemens of the Season 


As I grow older I find I do much less 
actual work in the apiary than I form 
erly did. Fromlong years of experi 
ence I have learned to diagnose from 
outside appearances, which saves many 
unnecessary manipulations. 

The mesquite — our surest hone) 
plant of a very dry year, such as we 
are having the present year—has bee 
a flat failure this year. This was owing 
to the worms destroying the buds as 
fast as they formed on thetrees. This 
is a new pest for the bee-keeper 
caused, no doubt, from the great de 
struction of the little birds that is con 
tinually going on here in the South. 


The cotton-bloom and sumac are our 
last hope for honey in this locality for 
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- present year. There isno “broom 
weed” this year, and if we don’t get 
rain soon both the cotton-bloom and 

mac will be a failure, and we will 

ave to score our first flat failure in a 
honey crop in 19 years. So much for 

routh, heat, and insects. 

This is one of the years that honey 
dew was welcomed in this locality. 
Had it not been for the so-called 
honey-dew, we would have been forced 
to feed at least another month. This 
would have meant several more barrels 
of sugar. 

This year has proved very plainly 
what I have several times before stated 
in the various papers I have written 
for. That is, it is not all in the amount 
of bloom we have that insures a honey 
flow. We have seen the whole face of 
the earth covered with honey-produc- 
ing plants, and yet the bees had to be 
fed to prevent starvation; and in a few 
instances the weather conditions seem- 
ed favorable for honey secretion, too. 
The present year there has been less 
bloom than I can ever remember see 
ing, and still some few colonies that 
were well supplied with old pollen of 
last year’s gathering, stored some sur- 
plus honey. (There has been a scarcity 
of pollen the whole spring here, so 
much so that it has been impossible to 
keep the bees up to the proper strength 
for honey-gathering.) Could I have 
had all up to proper strength, I should 
have secured a small crop of honey, 
and it was not honey-dew either. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. SMirH. 


- >> 


The Texas Convention 


The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
held a very profitable meeting at Col- 
lege Station in connection with the 
Farmers’ Congress which convened 
July 27 to 30,1909. The meetings of 
the bee-keepers were invaluable to the 
members present, and better prepared 
them for meeting their apicultural 
struggles of the future. Many ques- 
tions were discussed that were very 


The convention adjourned to meet 
next year as usual with the Farmers’ 
Congress at College Station 


- ~—<e. + 


Something New for Bee and Honey Ex- 
hibits at Fairs 

\s there will be fairs and fairs for 

centuries to come, and as all of these 

in time will have their apiarian exhib 











I. P. ROBINSON, BARTLETT, TEX 
Pres. Texas Bee-Keepers Association 


its, it has occurred to me that some of 
our work of this fall would be not only 
of interest but of some benefit, and not 
only to the exhibitors of bees and 
honey, but to the fair associations also. 

Those who have had experience know 
that it is a difficult task to send bees in 
glass observatory hives and honey in 
glass packages without having trouble 
from leakage en route, especially when 
such exhibits are sent long distances. 
3esides this, the shipping expenses are 





MEMBERS OF THE TEXAS STATI 


interesting to the veterans as well as 
to the younger members of the apicul 
tural craft. The meeting was harmo 
nious throughout, and a_ brotherly 
Spirit prevailed that made all feel that 
it was a pleasure to be there. 

lr. P. Robinson, of Bartlett, Tex., 
was elected president; and W. T. Child- 
ress, of Batesville, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION 


very high on glass packages, and they 
must be packed into very bulky hoxes 
or crates to go safely; and, even then, 
where rough handling at many transfer 
stations occurs, some of the glass is 
broken. 

It is very exasperating to the exhibi 
tor, and also to those who take charge 
of the stuff at the fairs, to find leaking 
honey, or the glass of observatory hives 


broken, and most if not all of the bees 
escaped. It is no agreeable task to 
wash honey jars and bottles, especially 
if these are labeled. 

Another trouble that has to be over 
come to get a larger number of exhibi- 
tors, is to help them to get the proper 
containers in which to exhibit their 
stuff. There are many annually who 
have either very fine bees or honey 
worthy the place at any fair, but which 
does not find its way there because it 
is difficult to procure the necessary 
material to put it in an attractive shape 
for exhibition. 

Having all these things in view, the 
following letter has been sent out toa 
number of bee-keepers who, it was 
thought, may be able to furnish some 
of the things mentioned. The letter is 
self-explanatory : 


DEAR Sik:~-Lam in Dallas preparing for 
the biggest and best bee and honey exhibit 
that the South has ever had. In this we want 
your co-operation It will not take very 
much of your time nor be any great expense 
to you, yet you will help us do a wonderful 
thing toward advertising our bees, queens, 
honey and wax,and other by-products of the 
apiary 

We are going to have the biggest show of 
bees of the different races in one-frame ob- 
servatory hives that the world has ever seen 
at one place, and for this purpose we are 
getting made up here a big lot of the glass 
hives ready to receive the bees thatare sent 
here. All you have to do is to send the one 
frame nuclei in their shipping-cases, and we 
will put them intothe glass hives and care 
for them in the best possible manner while 
they are here. In this way we will geta 
great number of competitors to show their 
best stuff, and it will be an advertisement 
for all who participate. Weare writing you 
this at the present time so that you can pre 
pare your best bees and have them ready to 
ship to us4aorsdays before the opening of 
the fair. 

We also want the greatest number of ex 
hibits of different kinds of honey, and we 
have struck on the following plan: We 
will procure a large number of white flint 
glass jars holding 3 pounds each. All that 
will be required for the exhibitor will be to 
send enough honey (36 pounds) in the regular 
bo-pound cans. We will put the honey in 
the jars, properly labeled with the number 
of the exhibitor. After the fair all of the 
honey will be sold, and that sent by the ex 
hibitor paid for. ‘This willsave the risk and 
expense of shipping glass packages 

As there are premiums on white and am 
ber honey, twocans can be shipped in one 
case by freight. Include with this shipment 
other things named in the premium list en- 
closed—comb honey, wax, vinegar, etc. All 
these shipments should be sent early to ar- 
rive here in due time, while bees and queens 
are rushed through by express later. Ad- 
dress all shipments and send all bills of 
lading to me 

Write me atonce a list of what you will 
send us, SO We can arrange for it promptly 
Remember the dates of the fair are Oct. 16 
to 31, and all exhibits must reach us by the 
sth. Wewill take the best care of them 
here Louis H. ScHOoL! 

Supt. Apiartan Dept 

It is hoped in this way to obtaina 
greater number of exhibits; and to 
make it easierand less expensive to the 
exhibitor. We have every confidence 
in this plan, although it is our first ex 
perience along that line. Whereas 
there have only been a dozen or 20 ob 
servatory hives of bees on exhibition, 
there should be 50 or more when the 
glass hives are furnished by the Fair 
association, which keeps them as perma 
nent property trom year to year. 

The plan for the honey exhibits 
should make possible a much larger 
showing also. If the necessary jars are 
procured in gross lots or more, they 
will not only be cheaper but the ex 
hibits will. be of more uniform sizes. 
Another advantage gained is that the 
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jars being filled here, and placed on 
exhibition, will present a fresher and 
more sparkling appearance than when 
honey has been bottled for any length 
of time. Being specially equipped 
right on the grounds for doing this, 


makes it an easy matter. Thus, not 
only heavy shipping expenses and 
breakage of glass en route, together 


with the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
containers, are done away with, but the 
stuff will come on exhibition present- 
ing a uniform and neat appearance. 
This should appeal not only to the ex- 
hibitors, but also to the Fair associa- 
tions and their superintendents who 
desire to create more interest in bee 
and honey exhibits. 





Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Honey Crop and Prices 


Along with good crops, the Canadian 
bee-keepers have had good prices as 
well—truly a combination that even 
the veriest pessimist could not grumble 
over. Buckwheat honey shows a ten- 
dency to be a little lower in price than 
for a few years, this being explained by 
the rather limited demand for dark 
honey in Canada. While the clover is 
sent in every direction, nearly all the 
buckwheat goes East, so naturally the 
market is more easily supplied for the 
darker article. It has never been clear 
to me as to why our biscuit factories 
use no dark honey, as, over the line, I 
understand that the National Biscuit 
Co. and other concerns use large quan- 
tities of all the darker grades of honey. 
However, here in Ontario our biscuit 
manufacturers will have nothing but 
the best of clover honey if they can get 
it, and when that is too high they send 
off to Jamaica for logwood honey 
which is quite a white article. 


- oe ee 


Drouth and the Clover 


Some of those who are saying, “I 
told you so,” when the matter of drouth 
killing clover is mentioned, would bet- 
ter explain why Ontario has a real good 
crop (barring a few localities) this sea- 
son, after one of the worst drouths last 
year that has ever been experienced. 
To help them out a bit, I might say 
that the most of the honey referred to 
was gathered from the alsike clover. 
However, it was not last year’s drouth 
that stopped the white clover from 
blooming in this section, as last spring 
the clover showed up as well as ever in 
April and May. Since the latter end of 
May, though, the drouth in Ontario ‘has 
been very severe and the clover never 
came to the blooming stage. Alsike in 
the cultivated fields stood the dry 
weather better, and yielded very heavy 
for a few days. The drouth this year 
is worse with us than last season, as it 
came earlier, before the fresh-seeded 
clover got rooted, and now the result 
is that here in our vicinity, at least, 
prospects are slim for a crop of clover 
next year. However, it is too soon to 
borrow trouble, and perhaps there may 
be enough for a crop of honey again. 


Anyway, worrying about it would do 
no good, so we will keep on (as a bee- 
keeper always does) hoping for some- 
thing to turn up even if the clover 
should fail. 


— - 





A Bee-Tight Honey-House 


Editor Hutchinson quite properly 
tells the writer in the last Bee-Keepers’ 
Review that a honey-house should al- 
ways be bee-tight, and he says that a 
bunch of lath anda roll of building 
paper will do the job cheaply. 


Agreed that the bee-tight house is a 
good thing to have, yet there is no 
question but that there are a whole lot 
of apiaries in the country that have not 
this requisite, and a number of these 
bee-keepers get along fairly well with- 
out any robbing, too, by using good 
judgment in their manipulations. As 
to the paper, I want none of it, as the 
red squirrels are such a nuisance here 
that past experience with the paper has 
disgusted me with its use. At one time 
| had a good-sized honey-house com- 
pletely “peeled” inside of a week, and 
two or three other times all of our 
papering was ruined so asto be of no 
use as a bee-excluder. 


It is easy to make a building bee- 
proof, a little harder to make it mouse- 
proof, and almost impossible to make 
it sguirre/ proof. At the one yard in 
particular | have to wage a constant 
warfare against those little destroyers, 
and while I dislike to kill them, yet I 
find it almost the only thing that can 
be done. Within the last ten days I 
have caught two in traps, and there are 
lots more still around the place look- 
ing for trouble. 





oe 


A Good Buckwheat Swarm 


The chap who wrote that ancient 
rhyme about a swarm of bees in July 
not being worth a fly, either did not 
know what he was talking about, or 
else he never lived and kept bees ina 
buckwheat section. I might as well 
confess in justice to the ancient rhymer, 
that previous to the past few years the 
assertion was pretty true in our locality 
in the majority of seasons. With such 


a negative value placed on a July 
swarm, we might reasonably assume 
that a swarm in August would be 
still more worthless, yet on Aug. 13th a 
large swarm issued at the Altona yard, 
and it not only stored enough for win- 
ter, but has put a little over 50 pounds 
of honey in the supers as well. This is 
my first experience in the matter of 
“buckwheat swarms,” and naturally | 
am well pleased with this colony’s good 
showing. 

The yard in which this swarm issued 
was very strong for the buckwheat, 
only 4 out of the 60 colonies having 
swarmed during the season, and the 
average for buckwheat was 65 pounds 
per colony. Notsovery much, yet this 
is the heaviest yield I have ever had 
from that source since they started to 
grow it in this section. What I was 
trying to come at, was to show that 
this young swarm actually stored more 
honey from the buckwheat than was 
the average in the yard, 7. e., when the 
amount stored in the brood-chamber is 
taken into account. While I am glad 
to cut out swarming as much as possi- 
ble, yet I have always contended that 
if a swarm issued at just the right time 
as much honey will be secured as 
though there had been no swarming; 
and the bee-keeper is the richer by one 
more swarm for each one that goes 
through the program. But the trouble 
is, that we cannot always have the 
swarms at the right time, and so I sup- 
pose we will continue to test non- 
swarming plans with varying success 
in the future as we have done in the 
past. 


—_——_——_—_. << - < —_________- 


The Long Tongue, Red Clover Fad 


Hurrah for the long-tongued bees 
that will work on red clover! Now, 
don’t all speak at once and say we've 
got them, else there will be so much 
confusion that we will not know just 
whom to buy our queens from. ‘The 
fact is, that nearly any bee-keeper in 
this part of Ontario can (this yeu 
honestly claim to have bees that store 
surplus from red clover, as about hali 
of the buckwheat (?) honey through 
here this season has been gathered from 
the red clover. 

We have been, and are at the present 
time experiencing even a worse drouth 
than last year, but owing to copious 
showers just after the clover was cul 
the first time, quite a heavy aftermath 
was started. Whether because of the 
shortness of the tubes of the clo, or 
because of their being extra full ot 
nectar, [ know not, but be the cause 
what it may, the clover is swarming 
with bees gathering nectar and pollen 
every warm afternoon. As I have Ital 
ians, blacks and Carniolans in the 
home apiary here, I have had a good 
chance to observe the different races 
as to how they work on red clover, 
and after watching them for days on 
the clover, as well as comparing super 
work, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the long-tongue idea, in so far as 
it refers to the different races, is prett) 
much a humbug. 


On the flowers at work, no differe: 
could be seen in the numbers of b es 


present, as all three races seemed to 
about equally represented. The C 
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niolans stored the most, with the Ital- 
ians second, they being slightly ahead 
of the blacks. “ There,” some one who 
worships the Italians exclaims, “that 
proves that the Italians have longer 
tongues.” But as to how they will ex- 
plain the position of the Carniolans, 
will be left for us to guess at. 

Let me here digress to say that the 
Carniolan race of bees has been libeled 
beyond measure by certain breeders of 
Italians, without any just reason what- 
ever. In my humble opinion, the Car- 
niolans stored more from the red 
clover than did either the blacks or 
Italians, simply because they were ever 
so much more populous than the 
others. The Italians stored a little 
more than the blacks because they will 
work better in a poor flow than will 
the native bees. No doubt it will be 
admitted by all who have tried the dif- 
ferent races, that in a heavy flow of 
honey the blacks will store just as 
much as will other races, but when 
nectar is scarce, they are more easily 


The Pennsylvania Convention 


The 6th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ciation was held at Lebanon, Pa., on 
Sept. 8 and 9, 1909. 

Quite an enthusiastic body of mem 
bers and visitors were present, among 
them being Prof. H. A. Surface, presi- 
dent of the association; Vice-Presi- 
dents Beard and Hornor, active respec- 
tively in the Lebanon and in the Phila- 
delphia associations; Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
in charge of apiculture at Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. S. P. Heilman, secretary of 
the Lebanon County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association; Mr. Wm. 
\. Selser, widely known in apicultural 
circles; Messrs. Hahman, Rambo, Cas- 
sel and Snyder of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation; Mr. J. H. Miller, ex-presi- 
dent of the Lebanon Association, and 
Mr. E. L. Brown, their present efficient 
secretary; Messrs. Hacker, Shilling, M. 
F. Smith, Wengert, Klees, and others of 
Lebanon or near-by points; Messrs. 
Watson and Shirk, of Hanover; Prof. 
H. C. Klinger, for two years president 
of our Association; and a number of 
ladies, among them being Mrs. H. K. 
Beard and Mrs. M. L. Laudermilch. 

The program was executed as fol- 
lows: 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—BUSINESS 

President's Address, Prof. H. A. Surface, 
State Zoologist, of Harrisburg. 

Election of officers. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Address of Welcome by John H. Miller, 
ex-president of the Lebanon Bee-Keepers 
\ssociation, of Myerstown. 

Response by the President. 


discouraged, and lack the “ sticktoitive- 
ness’ of the other races. 

This unfortunate trait explains, to 
me at least, why they stored a little less 
than did the Italians, and I do not for 
a moment believe that the length of 
tongue had anything to do. 

Not that I would try to discourage 
research along the line of improve- 
ment in bees for the purpose of work- 
ing on red clover, or for the propaga- 
tion of any other valuable traits in our 
bees, but one thing is certain that no 
change of any account is going to be 
made in a few years, let alone for a 
few months, as a whole lot of queen- 
breeders tried to make believe was the 
case only a very few years ago. After 
all is said and done, it seems more than 
possible that more headway would be 
made in experimenting along the line 
of producing red clover with shorter 
tubes, than in an effort to get bees 
with longer tongues; but up to the 
present no Burbank has seen fit to 
carry out any work in this line. 





Che Distribution of Brood Diseases in 
ennsylvania by Dr. 1] I Phillps, in 
Charge of Apiculture, Washington, D. ¢ 

Origin and Progress of the Lebanon Bee 
Keepers’ Association by Mr. E. L. Brown, 
secretary of the Association, of Lebanon 

\piculture in Juniata County and Vicin 
ty by Prof. H.C. Klinger, ex-president of 
the State Association, of Liverpool 

Fruit and Honey—Can What You Can 
by Mrs. H. K. Beard, of Manheim 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Accomplishments and Aims of the Phila 
delphia Bee-Keepers Association by Mr 
fF. Hahman, of Philadelphia 

Qualities to Be Secured in Queen-Breed 
ings by Mr. Penn G. Snyder, of Swarthmore 

Extracted Honey by Mr. Harold Hor 
nor, of Jenkintown 

Honey-Dew and the Pure Food Law,” by 
Mr. Wm. A. Selser, Of Philadelphia 

Conditions of Honey-Production in Leb 
anon and Lancaster Counties,” by H. K 
Beard, of Manheim 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
At the apiary of Mr. Wayne Shilling, of 
Lebanon, demonstrations were given in the 


methods of handling bees, by Prof. Surface 


and Messrs. Shilling and P. G. Snyder 

Queen-hunting contests were entered into 
by Messrs. F. C. Miller, E. D. Kurtz, E. |} 
Hackett and O. H. Smith 


In the President’s address Prof. Sur 
face gave certain fundamental rules for 
the bee-keeper to observe, the “ golden 
rule” being to keep every colony 
strong. The address brought forth a 
rich freedom of discussion. 

The result of the election of officers 
was a continuance of the officers of 
the past year, namely: President, Prof. 
H. A. Surface; Ist vice-president, Mr. 
H. K. Beard; 2d vice-president, Mr. 
Harold Hornor; 3d vice-president, Mr. 
Geo. H. Rea; Secretary-Treasurer, A. 
F. Satterthwait. 

Dr. Phillips illustrated his address on 


the distribution of brood-diseases in 
Pennsylvania by the use of a map of 
the State, with colors showing which 
counties were known to be infected by 
the one orthe other of the two more 
destructive diseases, which counties 
had both, and which had none. 

Mrs. Beard had a number of samples 
of preserved fruits, illustrating her 
paper on the canning of fruits and veg- 
etables with honey. Mr. Selser showed 
samples of honey with varying propor- 
tions of honey-dew, and urged every 
bee-keeper to make himself safe from 
loss by the use of honey-dew honey on 
the market or in the winter stores. 
Much evidence was shown of wide- 
spread loss from the gathering of 
honey-dew this season. 

The historical sketches of the Leb- 
anon and of the Philadelphia Associa 
tions were valuable, as were also the 
several other papers. 

Following the pre-arranged session 
at Mr. Shilling’s apiary, quite a number 
of members visited the orchards of 
Mr. H. C. Snavely, ex-president of the 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Asso 
ciation, resident near by, and were ac 
corded a most liberal welcome. These 
orchards afforded an excellent object 
lesson of the possibilities of producing 
choice fruits, irrespective of adverse 
conditions when right methods are 
wisely applied. 

At a brief session of the association, 
held at the orchards of Mr. Snavely, at 
Cleona, Pa., the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved, Vhat we thank Mr. Henry C 
Snavely for his courtesy and liberality in 
welcoming us at his orchards and explain 


ing at length his methods in securing most 
gratifying results in the production of fruits 


The following resolutions were pre 
sented and adopted during the main 
sessions of the convention: 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
3ee-Keepers’ Association, in annual conven 
tion at Lebanon Sept. 8 and 9, 1000, it was 
agreed that while greatly inconvenienced in 
our business by the passage of the late Na 
tional Pure Food Law, on account of the re 
quirements of said law compelling us to 
brand accurately, if at all, each bottle and 
can of honey put up, with the exact flowers 
or honey-flow from which it is gathered, thus 
entailing the purchase of new and there 
labeling of old packages, this has been a 
great benefit to our business, establishing 
more confidence inthe honest and correct 
labeling of our product, and more confidence 
between the producer and consumer 

Therefore, it is resolved that we highly 
commend the action of Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
securing this Pure Food Law, and his un 
tiring efforts to have it enforced in sucha 
way as to make it highly beneficial to the 
consumer. It is further resolved that we do 
all in our power to assist Dr. Wiley in his 
noble efforts to have an honest brand on 
every package of food put up 


Further resolutions, prepared by the 
Committee on Resolutions, were adopt 
ed as follows: 


Resolved, That we thank the Lebanon 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association for their 
kind hospitality in entertainment at this our 
annual meeting 

Resolved, Vhat we thank the press for thei 
courtesy in publishing the proceedings of 
the meeting 

Resolved. Vhat we thank the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. ¢ for the 
assistance they gave us through the work of 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, in the investigation of 
bee-diseases 

Resolved, Vhat we thank the President and 
other officers of the Association for the faith 
ful performance of their duties and their 
efforts in trying to secure the passage of a 
foul-brood law 

Resolved, Vhata copy of these resolutions 
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be sent to the respective parties mentioned 
in these resolutions ind to the Lebanon 
press for publication 
Respectfully submitted, 
Vm. A. SELSER, 
H. C. KLINGER, 
JoHN H. MILLER, 
Committee 





Heavy White Clover Honey- 
Flows--How Often ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


The above question is propounded to 
me for reply at the National Conven- 
tion by an Illinois apiarist who reports 
a very good flow from white clover this 
season, and desires to know how often 
he may count on such crops. 

The fact that our enquirer has had 
an extra-good flow from white clover, 
while in most places the flow has 
been from honey-dew this season, is 
sufficient evidence that tne large flows 
of honey are accidental, and that no 
one can rely on them at stated intervals. 

My recollections go back as far as 
1868, which, if [| remember right, fur 
nished our first big crop of clover 
honey. At one time I kept a diary of 
the bee-products harvested by us, but 
with time | neglected it, and have been 
unable to find it. However, I can per- 
haps name most of the years of large 
crops in this (Hancock) county. They 
are about as follows: 1868, 1869, 1877, 
1878, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1889; then a long 


space with indifferent crops; then 
again 1903—-our banner year—and then 
1908. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the 
flow of honey depends upon so many 
conditions that it may be good in one 
place and bad within a very few miles. 
For instance, one rain secured at a 
critical time may insure a strong flow, 
while the flow will be unimportant a 
few miles away where the ground has 
remained dry. In the same way, the 
wintering of a large field of clover may 
depend upon the fall rains, or on the 
snow, sheltering plants that have been 
weakened by drouth. 

Some aplarists have attempted to ex- 
plain the cause of irregularities in the 
yield of honey, not only in white clover 
but in other blossoms. Up to this time 
no very plausible explanation has yet 
been made. We often see the pastures 
white with clover bloom, while very 
little honey comes into the hives. Mois- 
ture, heat, electricity, distance of pas- 
turage from the bees, age of the honey- 
plants, previous crops, etc.—those and 
many other propositions have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the failure or 
success of the honey-flow without 
proof. I have myself had the presump- 
tion of prophesying a big crop, when 
everything looked favorable, with the 


The convention adjourned, the Asso- 
ciation to meet next year with the Phil- 
adelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
their usual meeting place—the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museums. 

A. F. SATTERTHWAIT, Sec. 


the mortification of 


result of having 
failure instead. I have 
conclusion of saying. 
peaceable prepare for war; but 


come to the 
When all is 
when- 


ever things look discouraging take 
heart, for success will soon come if 
you persist. 

The years of 1869, 1878, 1883, 1884, 


1889, 1903 were years of tremendous 
crops, something like 200 pounds per 
colony average having been gathered 
during the last named. We have had 
numerous seasons of fair crops and 4 
or 5 of entire failure. In 1879 the bees 
stored nothing either from clover or 
fall blossoms. They worked on fruit- 
juices, and those colonies which were 
allowed to retain this bad honey died 
during the following winter. 

The French have an old popular 
adage which says: If you wish to see 
your wealth go up and down, put it in 
sheep or in bees. This was originated 
ita time when the inside of the hive 
was a sealed letter to all, even to the 
aaturalists who long regarded the 
queen as a “king,” and thought that 
the drones laid the eggs. At the pres- 
ent day, with our intimate knowledge 
of all that happens in the hive, the 
keeping of bees is no longer a game of 
chance, and I dare say it is the same 
with sheep. But since we cannot con- 
trol the weather, since we are even tin- 
able to tell just what weather is most 
favorable to a honey crop, it is out of 
the question to make-any assertions of 
future successes or failures. But of all 
the wise men who have tried to forecast 
possible large crops, I have the most 
faith in the one who said that the best 
white clover crop comes when the 
clover is in its second year, following 
entire dearth. I have no- 
ticed this several times, but, of course, 
there had to be a sufficient amount of 
moisture to keep the plants growing. 

It is not only in Illinois that the 
irregularity of crops and the inability 
of saying what causes good or bad re- 
sults is apparent. The irrigated dis- 
tricts of the arid West, which produce 
alfalfa in abundance through the arti- 
ficial soaking of the ground regularly, 
are in no better position than we are, 
and their crops are about as irregular 
as ours. In California it is customary 
to say that if they have enough spring 
and winter rains, the crop of honey is 
assured; but a year ago I re- 
ceived a letter from one of the leading 
apiarists there, saying that all his ideas 


seasons ot 


or so 


ot what constituted satisfactory condi 
tions for a crop had been overthrown 
by the failure he had just experienced, 
as they had had abundance or rain at 
the proper time, but very little honey 
as an ultimate result. 

Should we consider these irregulari 
ties in yield and our inability to remedy 
the conditions as tending to discourage 
the pursuit? Not in the least. There 
is no business, no financial enterprise, 
no mechanical or industrial pursuit, 
that is not dependent for its greater or 
success upon circumstances en 
tirely beyond the control of man. The 
financial panic of 1907 has been ex 
plained away by thousands, but ~how 
many- had foreseen it? The price of 
wheat, corn, horses, goes up and down 
like the billows of the ocean, generally 
in an unexpected manner; so do the 
crops. 

In the eighties I had apiaries num- 
bering some 500 colonies in all. With 
the press of business we lowered this 
amount to about half during the nine 
ties. We are again pushing our api- 
aries upwards, so those who read these 
lines may know that I am taking some 
of the medicine which I recommend. | 
have found bee-culture profitable, even 
though we have not always done the 
things which we knew were needful. 
The man who takes good care of his 
bees, who does not get too enthusiastic 
when a big crop comes, and never 
loses courage in disastrous years, is 
sure to secure banner crops once ina 
while, whether of white clover or of 
such plants as the locality produces. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Rheumatism and Bee-Stings 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER, 


Dr. A.F. Bonney, on page 300,discusses 
the effect, or the non-effect, of bee 
stings on rheumatism, and the general 
trend of his remarks leaves the impres- 
sion that it is only among the laity that 
there is any sort of notion that stings 
can benefit those who suffer from rheu 
matism, the profession knowing better. 

It is only fair to say that across the 
water there have been given detailed 
accounts in medical as well as in bee 
journals, of cures through bee-stings 
administered by regular members of 
the medical profession. 

lam not saying this to insist that 
Dr. Bonney is all wrong. I don’t know 
[I am only saying that the profession is 
not a unit in agreeing with him. 

Dr. Bonney has been stung much and 
has rheumatism. I have been stung a 
good deal and have no rheumatism 
Before | worked with bees I suffered 
severely from rheumatism, but for 
many years I have not had a twinge of 
it. Yet, like Dr. Bonney, I can’t be 
sure that stings have had anything to 
do in the case. To be sure, my testi 
mony ought tO count for a little more 
than his. As _ he says, he is older, and 
ought to suffer more from rheumatism, 


stings or no stings. On the other 
hand, at the time when I should be 
hobbling around on_ crutches with 


rheumatism I am free, and like 
_can say, “If it 
is itr’ But, then, |] 


scot 


many another quack | 
isn’t stings, 
don’t know. 

It may be well to say that the doctors 


what 
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who report success with stings apply 
them in such heroic doses that some 
night think the remedy worse than the 
disease. 

Honor TO WHom Howor. 


On page 300, C. P. Dadant speaks of 
percolating syrup “by the method first 
ec i by me. That was not 

ginal with me. I don’t now believe 
there’s any great advantage in it. Sugar 
stirred in water till dissolved is as good 
as anything. 

On page 310, James Wolfe mentions 
the “ Miller division-board feeder.” G. 
\l. Doolittle was the man bright enough 
to think that up. 

Marengo, Ill. 
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Section Comb Deeodation-A 
Review 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A few evenings ago a _ bee-keeper 
called me up over the long-distance 
telephone to ask how long comb foun- 
dation for the sections had been known, 
as he and another bee-keeper had been 
in a dispute over the matter. I told 
him that I thought it was about the 
year 1875. Afterward I was not so sure 
about the matter, so I hunted up what 
| could in my old diaries regarding 
this. Then I thought perhaps there 
were Others of our younger bee-keep- 
ers who would like to know regarding 
this foundation which has become an 
article of commodity till hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are used through- 
out the world. 

Near the close of the honey season 
for 1875 I received from William Hoge, 
of New York City, a package of comb 
foundation to use in the surplus boxes, 
as sections were not then known by 
that name, he s saying as an explanation, 
that a great saving was to be made by 
the use of it, as the bees would draw 
the side-walls out to full-length cells, 
thus making the combs out of the wax 
in the foundation. As it was then 
claimed that it took at least 20 pounds 
of honey to make one pound of wax as 
produced by the bees, a saving of $4 
per pound was gained, as honey sold 
readily at 25 cents per pound in those 
days, and a pound of foundation cost 
but $1. This was supposing, of course, 
that the pound of foundation would 
hold as much honey after being drawn 
out as would a pound of natural comb, 
and as it looked reasonable at first 
sight, I tested the matter by buying a 
few pounds. 

As the honey season was very nearly 
over when the foundation came, | had 
to feed some extracted honey to get 
the sections containing the foundation 
sealed over, when I had as nice looking 
sections of honey as | ever saw built 
with natural comb. However, I was 
soon convinced that the claim of sav- 
ing to the bees was erroneous, as upon 
cutting, or rather trying to cut, these 
sections of honey the knife would stop 
when it came to the foundation, and 
upon examination (which was done by 
a little scraping and washing) | found 
| had my original piece of foundation 
untouched, except as the bees had 
added their wax to it in building on 
the cells. 


The next year more was used, and I 
procured some ‘from another party, as 
by this time others had begun to make, 
but with the same results. 

That fall I began to expostulate with 
one of the largest manufacturers, rea- 
soning that after awhile our honey 
market would be spoiled if we persisted 
in using such thick stuff as a base to 
the comb in our surplus comb honey. 
Time passed on, but complaints began 
to come in about the heavy wax; or 
what was termed “fish-bone,” in the 
center of*some of the comb honey on 
the market, so I again expostulated to 
the manufacturer, but was met with the 
reply: “It is utterly incomprehensible 
the way you stick to your old notions 
on foundation; it has filled the markets 
with the most beautiful comb honey so 
far seen.” 

Soon after this the American Bee 
Journal lifted up its voice of warning, 
and bee-conventions resolved against 
its use for comb honey for the market 
to such an extent that some of the 
large honey-producers began to study 
onthe matter of making a very thin 
foundation to overcome this difficulty. 
As a result, the Van Deusen flat-bot- 
tomed foundation appeared before the 
public, when we had foundation so 
thin that it took from 10 to 12 square 
feet to make a pound, while the old 
Hoge foundation gave less than 5 feet 
to the pound, and none of the other 
more than 6 feet. This seemed to be 
successful as far as fish-bone was con 
cerned, but as the bees had to change 
the flat bottoms into a lozenge-shaped 
septum, it began to be whispered that 
this was not accepted as readily by the 
bees as foundation with a natural- 
shaped septum. However, this was far 
ahead of any brought before the public 
so far, and thus it could be readily seen 
that we were making progress. 

Then the first made was of bleached 
wax, as we thought only white wax 
could be used, and this was much 
harder than that which was unbleached, 
so it appeared to a still worse advan- 
tage in eating the honey than the softer 
yellow wax of the present day would 
have done 

In 1880 still another advance was 
made, as a Mr. Vandervort succeeded 
in making a machine which would turn 
out foundation with the lozenge-shaped 
base, running as high as 12 square feet 
to the pound, which caused the North 
eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention, in 
I881, to give preference to that over 
the flat-bottomed. 

Later on a Mr. Given, of Illinois, 
came forth with a press which gave 
thin foundation by a strong pressure 
of the wax when it was soft and pliable 
under the proper temperature, while all 
the previous makes had been swedged, 
as it were, by passing it through metal 
rollers having the foundation impress 
onthem. This pressed foundation was 
claimed to be so much softer than the 
swedged, that the bees worked it 
enough more readily to pay for the 
foundation in the extra amount of 
honey stored in it; and also that they 
drew out and used all the wax in both 
septum and side walls. 

Next came Mr. Foster, of Iowa, with 
his moulds, upon which melted wax 
was poured ,when the moulds were shut 
up under pressure, and in this way 


foundation was cast in a similar way to 
that in which our fathers cast bullets 
for their rifles. This last was claimed 
to be the most soft and pliable of any- 
thing so far, so that the bees would 
take to it as “a duck takes to water.” 

Then came still other so-called im- 
provements, such as making the base 
of the cells very thin while the side- 
walls were heavier, so that the bees 
were sure to economize the wax in 
these side-walls by making thin cell- 
walls, etc.; till when the nineties came 
on apace we had section foundation as 
near perfection as it seemed possible 
for comb honey, the base of some of 
it being actually thinner than that of 
natural comb. 

Having thus wrought out the problem 
of perfect comb foundation for our sec- 
tion honey, the question which next 
came up was, will it pay fo use it? To 
this nearly every bee-keeper in the 
United States gave an affirmative an- 
swer; but there were a few who had 
their doubts about it,even although the 
price had been reduced from $1.00 a 
pound down to a little more than one- 
half that. These few claimed that the 
difficulty about this financial part of 
the matter was, that at times the bees 
only add their wax on the rudimentary 
cell-walls of the foundation, not draw- 
ing the cell-walls out at all, for when 
honey was coming in rapidly there 
was an involuntary secretion of wax to 
an extent great enough to build all the 
needed combs, and therefore this wax 
was added to the cell-walls, or wasted 
by being dropped on the floor of the 
hive, or in building burr and brace 
combs, which were a nuisance to the 
apiarist when he wished to manipulate 
the hives from any cause; so that comb 
foundation was of no value for any- 
thing further than starters for the sec- 
tions. However, as these downpours 
of honey cannot be calculated on very 
often, there is no one of the present 
day but who considers it as economy 
to use sections filled with this extra- 
thin foundation. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—— 


Apiculture and Apiarian 
Pathology 


BY RALPH BENTON 


As an industry based upon a knowl- 
edge of the structures and habits of an 
insect, Apiculture can be most profit 
ably studied after one or more courses 
in Entomology have’ been pursued 
While such courses are not prereq- 
uisite for work in general apiculture, 
they do become prerequisite for the 
advanced courses in apicultural prac 
tice. Students are therefore advised to 
pursue courses in Entomology either 
before entering upon or parallel with 
the earlier courses in Apiculture 

Courses 13 and 14 pursued by lower 
division students in the colleges of 
general culture count as prescribed 
work in natural sciences in those col 
preparation tor nature study work, and 
as such should be preceded or accom 
panied by Entomolgy 1, Section Il de 
voted mainly to a study of the honey 
bee. 


leges. They are especially suitable as 


The growing demand for specialists 
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along all lines of agricultural science, 
and especially so along apicultural and 
pathological lines has led to increased 
facilities for students specializing along 
these lines. Properly qualified students 
will find abundant opportunity for spe- 
cial lines of research work both in 
Berkeley, Cal., and in the field, and also 
at some of the University sub-stations. 
This is especially true in connection 
with the Experimental Apiaries and 
School of Apiculture on the University 
Farm at Davis, Cal. 
13. APIARY WORK. 

A study of the community life of colonies 
of bees inthe apiary involving the technique 
of handling bees, including the more com 
mon manipulations : 

hrs., r unit, either half year. S, 9-12, Re- 
quisite lo be accompanied or preceded 
by course I4 
14. GENERAL APICULTURI Mr. BENTON. 

\n introductory course of lectures cover 
ing in outline the whole field of apiculture, 
with special emphasis on the natural history 
of the honey bee y 

2hrs., either half year. MF, 0 
15. APICULTURAL PRACTICI Mr. RICHTER 

\ practical course in apiary management 
designed to meet the needs of those students 
wishing to equip themselves as apiarists 
the work includes hive-construction, tech- 
nique of handling b wintering bees, 
winter and stimulative feeding, building 
up colonies for the harvest, bee-pasturage, 
varieties of bees, requeening, and operations 
attendant upon controlling increase and the 
production and handling os wax and honey 

shrs., throughout the ar; 2 units each 
half year. Givenat Unive emt Farm. Open 
second half vear to students who have had 
course 13 
21. HONEY 


Mr. BENTON. 


bees 


AND WAX PRODUCTION, 

Mr. BENTON 
work, including 
vuilding up colonies 
controlling increase 
comb and extracted 


Lectures and abhers 
spring manipulation, | 
enlarging brood-nests 
wax production, and 
honey production 


thrs., 2 units, second half year F, 1-5 
Prerequisite 4 .Course 13, and Entomology 1 
23. QUEEN-REARING MR teal 


Lectures and apiary work. Practical ex 
perience in the modern methods of queen 
rearing, the selection of stock, crossing, and 
the comparison of the several varieties of 
bees in the University apiary 


7 hrs., 3 units, second half year. War: Tu 
Th, 1 ; Prerequisite: Course 13 and Ento- 
mology I 
25 Bet DISEASES Mr. BENTON 


Laboratory work with lectures and con- 
ferences. Astudy of the symptoms, etiology, 
and treatment of the various diseases of 
ees 

7 hrs., 3 units 
Th, 1-4 
giene 2 
30. SEMINAR IN APICULTURE. MR 

Discussion of topics in bee keeping of 
current interest, and some main theme 
throughout each term. In 1908-o'the themes 
for discussion were “ Bee-Diseases” and 


first 


half year. Wau; Tu 
Prerequisite ; 


Course 21 and Hy 


BENTON 


“Governmental Help in Apiculture.”” For 
1909-10 the themes are, Bee-Pasturage and 
How Increase It; a Review of the Honey 
Producing Flora,” and “ Bee-Keeping as a 


Field for Nature Study.’ 


thr., either half year. M4. Open tostu 


dents enrolled in one or more advanced 
courses in Apiculture 
31. SPECIAL STUDIES. Mr. BENTON 


There is abundant opportunity for quali- 
fied students to take up lines of special 
study either in 3erkeley or elsewhere 
Students choosing Apiculture as major sub 
ject are required tospend one or more sea- 
sons in the field or in the Experimental Api- 
aries onthe University Farm. Arrangements 
have been made in some instances with 
several large apiaries where students may 
spend one or more - asons in the field or in 
the Experimental Apiaries on the Univer- 
sity Farm. Arrangements have been made 
in some instances with several large apiaries 
where students may spe nd asummer. Uni- 
versity credit will be given in field courses 
only upon the presentation of an acceptable 
thesis on some phase of apicultural science 
envolved in the work undertaken. 

2 or more units at hours to be arranged. 
Open only to properly qualified students 
upon consultation with the instructor. 


Protecting and Preserving Ex- 
tracting Combs 


BY F. GREINER. 

After the extracting has been done 
at the close of the season we have our 
combs to look after. When the ex- 
tracting lasts until away into Septem- 
ber, the combs will usually keep after 
they have been cleaned up, till another 
year, without fumigating them, but 
combs cannot well be left to themselves 
much earlier; the larve of the wax- 
moth are apt to get in their destructive 
work. 

Some have advised to leave the 
combs as they come from the extractor, 
wet with adhering honey. I cannot 
consider this good economy, particu- 
larly in a poor season like this. There 











METHOD OF KEEPING COMBS 
is in the neighborhood of 
of honey in each set of my shal- 
low frames, siete a total of 200 
to 300 pounds of honey in my stock of 
extracting supers. Many of my colo- 
nies are light,and need feeding up; 
these 200 or 300 pounds would save 
quite a little sugar, if available. We 
might set these combs out, all of them 
at once; the bees would clean them up 
very quickly. Wedo this sometimes. 
It works all right, although it is not 
safe for any one to “nose around” the 
bee-yard at this time. When allowing 
our bees to clean out extracting combs, 
of course, all colonies will get a share. 

How, then, can we manage to let 
certain few light colonies get the 
benefit of the honey obtainable? The 
picture herewith shows how I have 
aecomplished it before now. The bot- 
tom-board upon which the extracting 
supers are stacked up back of the col- 
ony to be fed is so arranged that by 


3 pounds 


sliding the hive back a little the bees 
can easily enter the to-be-cleaned up 
supers. All must be made bee-tight, 


and it is well to contract the entrance 
of the hive. The arrangements should 
be made at night when the bees have 
ceased flying, otherwise a case of rob- 
bing would ensue. By morning the 


bees have partly cleaned up and are on 
their guard. The combs may be thus 
left till it is time to take the bees into 
the cellar. The wax-moth does not 
trouble them. 

To preserve our combs we have at 
times stacked them up on a long pur- 
posely-made box, so that I could fumi- 
gate the whole lot with one applica- 
tion. We still do this. (I will send a 
picture at another time, as I have no 
print ready at this time.) This has 
worked well and saved time, as I did 
not have to examine the combs after 


once being placed. All I had to do 
was to fumigate them from time to 
time. 


Naples, N. Y. 


> © 


No.10--Bee-Keeping in Colorado 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


We are nearing the close of the sea- 


son. August and September practi- 
cally end all summer work with the 
bees so far as getting stores and the 


bulk of all queen-matters are con- 
cerned; little can be done after Sept. 
Ist in this locality, and in almost every 
place surely by the 15th, in northern 
latitudes. 

If, however, there are any colonies 
yet having plenty of bees not very old 
and plenty of stores, but having re 
cently become queenless, or have 
queens that by all means ought to be 
superseded, it may be now done if 
done promptly. I think the most fea- 
sible way to provide for such things is 
to have nuclei provided earlier when 
queens were in great abundance, about 
swarming time, reared under the swarm 
impulse, and given to these little colo- 
nies to be fertilized and kept for such 
uses. The few bees to make such colo- 
nies cost but little. The young queens 
will now be getting quite a_ bit of 
brood; just unite these with the colony 
to be superseded or queenless by set 
ting the other or full colony right on 
top of the nucleus. I would have the 
nuclei in regular brood-chambers. 


Of course, in this uniting work the 
colony to be united should be made 
queenless, if not already so, but not 
until ready, or about ready, to unite 
Take away the queen to be superseded, 
thoroughly stir up her colony until 
they are every last one as full of honey 
as they can be—and this can best be 
done by sprinkling them so completely 
with sweetened water that they will be 
so; then set them over the nucleus, 
with the least possible disturbance oi 
the latter. This would best be done so 
late in the evening that they will 

fly any more that day. Put some ob 
struction at the hive-entrance so that 
in the morning when they fly they are 





sure to note something wrong anid 
mark the place. The nucleus should 
be left in its own place. Remember 


that the success of these direct unit 
ings lies in the most thorough subd 

ing and the filling of honey-sacs « 
those to be put with the other colon 

Bees with sacs full neither fight no: 
will be fought. 

In August a colony can be re 
queened by destroying the old one and 
giving brood so they may rear another 
cutting out cells of the mother if wu 
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Ido not recommend 
so late queen-rearing. 
When it comes to the 
stores, | am going to repeat a few prin- 
ciples given early in this series of arti- 
cles; I feel they are worth repeating 
several times until bee- keepers get to 


desirable stock. 


matter of 


know them. It is in regard to the ar- 
rangement of the brood-chambers for 
winter. Now, right as the honey sea- 
son is closing is the time to make 
whatever adjustment of the brood- 
chambers are to be made to put them 
in proper shape for best wintering. 
And the very first thing is, 


Bic Hives are Best. 


Suppose you have taken off a super— 
all the supers on the colony—and there 
is yet a little honey coming in, say you 
may anticipate needing storage-room 
for one-third to half a super full. It 
surely does not pay to put on a super 
of sections for that amount of honey 
only to have an unfinished lot of sec- 
tions—do not think of such a thing. 
Some advise giving an extracting- 
chamber and get it that way—this is 
much better. I believe the best way is 
to put that extracting-chamber at the 
bottom; just lift the hive and set in 
this “extra,” and put the hive right 
in plenty to take all the honey, and the 
back on. This will make storage-room 
in plenty to take all the honey, and the 
old combs now above being well 
stocked the late stores will be tempor- 
arily stored in these extra combs, and 
when the season is closing and the 
brood being curtailed they will move 
up much of thisand put it as high as the 
room will permit. This will put that 
brood-nest in the very best possible 
shape for successful outdoor winter- 
ing. Another point is that so often 
these late stores are not of the best; 
this puts them in the best possible 
position to cause them to be the very 
first consumed, and so are out of the 
way by late fall or early winter. 

There are still other reasons why 
such an arrangement of the brood- 
chamber is of value. Besides the fact 
that you have fewer unfinished sections 
this way, and your late honey well 
cared for, there is no danger of the 
colony being crowded out of proper 
breeding room late in the season when 
a lot of young bees for winter are 
wanted. With those extra combs be 
low, the colony can fix their brood-nest 
more as they wish, more as they do in 
a state of nature when they are not 
hampered. The most natural way is 
the brood-nest deeper than wide, and 
if any empty comb be present it should 
be at the bottom, always; that is, in the 
winter. And when spring comes abun- 
dance of room is an encouragement to 
vigorous work, and the best building 
up of the colony. 

Do not for a minute think that so 
much space will be any detriment to 
the colony, either through the winter 
or in the spring time; they can keep 
just as warm as though the hive were 
only half as deep. I do most strely 
recommend that such big brood-cham- 
bers are desirable throughout the en- 
tire year, except just when we want the 
chamber contracted for the purpose otf 
getting the bees into the super. I am 
going to tell something more that will 
be strange teaching to some—it is this: 


When you come to a colony with a 
super say two-thirds worked, just as 
the flow is aboutto an end, and I would 
tell you to lift that brood-chamber and 
put a set of empty combs underneath, 
I would expect to hear you say that 
would spoil the super above, they 
would not complete it. But remember 
that it is a common principle or rule 
that the colony a/ways wants to put the 
stores above the brood. If they cannot 
get it above they put it as nearly so as 
they can, and stick to that rule. 

So, then, when the season is about 
closing, the last round of supers are 
on, and to put more on would in all 
probability cause you to have a lot of 
unfinished or even simply stained su- 
pers, just give an extra set of combs 
below, leaving the super in its place 
above the brood-nest proper, and the 
honey will go to its proper place. Then 
if there should be more than the super 
will hold, the colony is in no way in- 
jured, but benefited, and your work 
has been simplified at the same time. 
If you do not have the sets of extra 
combs, give a chamber with one or two 
combs in the center, and the balance 
starters or foundation (though I do not 
recommend foundation, for several 
reasons), or even parts of combs. 
Should you te the starters, and the 
bees should build comb in them, it 
would be hee drone-comb, if the 
queen above is an old one, and there 
be little or no drone in the hive; but 
there will be very little brood put in 
this when the flow is over, if the time 


be in August and September. You can- 
not do this in mid-season, for the comb 
built then would be nearly all drone, 
until they had a good supply of it, and 
it would be filled with brood. But they 
will build this drone-comb only for 
store purposes when the season is 
winding up, and use it mainly for that 
purpose; then the apiarist has from 
that to well into the spring to cut it 
out at his leisure. Any honey stored 
in these combs and left there beneath 
during the winter will be consumed, 
so that in the first examinations in the 
spring it is empty and easily removed 
to be turned into wax. 

Do you object on the ground of the 
extra cost of those extra brood-cham- 
bers? You do not need to; the first 
cost of all these needed is not by any 
means a large sum, and the saving in 
time, the better wintering, the stronger 
colonies obtained by their use, the 
fewer sections spoiled, and all the ad 
vantages and uses of them, make it one 
of the best and safest investments in 
the stock of fixtures. One full crop 
season will gain you enough to pay 
every cent of the first cost of these 
bodies, leaving you with that much 
more invoice value, and the next and 
following years you have them without 
cost. Also referring back in this series 
of articles, you will find you have need 
of these in the matter of swarm con- 
trol. As I see things now, I am first, 
last, and all the time, in favor of large 
brood-chambers; but contractible at 
the option of the apiarist. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Honey Quotations 


The honey quotations given in the 
papers are seldom reliable, especially 
those given in the dailies; then, at 
times, the prices given even in the bee 
papers are incorrect. All of this arises 
from several causes, the main one be- 
ing that the market men who supply 
the newsgatherers With this data are 
always on the alert to shade prices in 
their favor. It is well never to sell at 
such published prices; only use those 
figures as a sortof guide. Better write 
several reliable dealers that you have 
such and such honey, sending a sample 
thereof, for sale, and find out what you 
can get for it. You might mention that 
you have written to other dealers, and 
you will sell to the one offering you 
the best inducements. Never hold your 
honey too long, unless you are positive 
you will do better by so doing. 

Honey has taken quitea tumble here; 
comb honey retailing at the stores for 
10 cents per small section—just one- 
half of what it was a year ago. It can- 
not be on account of any increased 
production, for it commenced to fall 


long before it was known what this 
year’s yield would be. Then, this year’s 
crop is not above the average, as near 
as Ican learn. In some places it may 
be set down as a failure, | believe. The 
cause, mainly, for the slump is that the 
financial conditions compel consumers 
to retrench; the apiarist is one of the 
first to “get it in the neck,” 
slang phrase that suits financial de 
pression. The bee-keepers will rejoice 
with the return of prosperity, or what 
is better, the resumption of normal 
conditions. What is hurting this coun 
try is the set of men who rule the 
money and trade markets, and grind 
out the people’s sustenance as they see 
fit. But | must draw the line at purely 
economical subjects. 


to use a 
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The California Pepper-Tree 


Next to the eucalyptus and the acacias 
no tree has been more widely planted 
in California for ornamental purposes 
than has Schinus molle, or the Peruvian 
mastic-tree, or, as it is now more com 
monly known, the California 


“pepper 
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specimens of these trees 


is rich in nectar there seems to be no 


doubt, but as the bees use all that is 
gathered for bee-provender, I have 
never been able to find any stored as 


surplus, though | have heard of quan- 
tities so collected in the southern coun- 























warm places, though the finest single 
tree | ever saw was at Martinez, on 
Suisun Bay, some 30 miles northeast of 
Oakland. In and about the latter city 
there are some fine trees. 

San Jose, nearly 50 miles south of 
here, is filled with beautiful specimens 
of pepper-trees—they are grown on 
lawn, in garden, and upon the sidewalk. 
For the latter place they are hardly 
suitable, as it is hard to get them out of 
the habit of producing low growing 
and very crooked branches. Froma 
distance the tree is easily mistaken for 
a weeping-willow, as the young 
branches and long leaves are of a 
drooping nature. The tree has never 
been planted for commercial use, not 
even for fuel, though it makes a fair 
fire-wood. l never heard of it being 
used in the arts. The wood contains 
much gum, and it is possible that some 
use might be found for the gum that 
could be obtained from the leaves and 
timber. 

| understand that owing to the trees 
in the southern portion of the State 
being infested with scale insects injuri- 
ous to orange and fruit trees, this tree 
has fallen into disfavor—that it has 
been turned over to the executioner, and 


whole cities full of them have been cut 
down This may be only an exaggera- 
tion. Inthis portion of the State I 


have not found it infested with any ob- 
noxious insect. 

To the apiarist the pepper-tree is of 
inestimable value. While’ it begins to 
bloom in some places, and some years, 
arly as April, still its real season 
of infloresence is not until August and 
September, and even as late as Octo- 
ber. \t this there is usually 
a dearth of other flowers, so the pep- 
per-tree is a boon to the bees. That it 
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season 


PEPPER 


TREE Seed-Berries 


is said to be rather 
in flavor. And so it is well 


ties. This honey 
“peppery ” 


the trees bloom in the fall when the 
bees have finished storing in the su- 
pers. 

The flowers of this tree are very 


small, and of a sickly green or yellow- 
ish color. The “ pepper-berries” are 
beautiful in appearance when they as- 
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The Buckeye as a Nectar-Yielder 


Here is a tree that needs no botanical 
name to give it a suitable introduction, 
and the good people who hail from 
Ohio cannot lay full claim to it, be- 
cause, I believe, it is about as common 
in other States of the Union as it ever 
was in the “ Buckeye State.” Of the 
tree and its flower | shall not attempt 
to write anything, for I suppose every 


body is acquainted with it. But -for 
the benefit of the several bee-editors 
who claim the aforesaid “ Buckeye 


State” as their birthplace, I am 
thoughtfully (sic) presenting a picture 
of the tree as it is found growing dur- 
ing summer upon our hillsides. It isa 
nectar-yielding flower, though some 
times, I believe, the honey is consider- 
ably “off flavor,” yet not sufficiently so 
to make it unmarketable. 


__——e 


A Fraud on the Honey-Bee 


A friend in the East who knows that 
I am somewhat interested in bees and 
honey, sent me a clipping from Leslie’s 
Weekly. I find that the article my at- 
tention was directed to is a letter from 
a correspondent who professes to live 
in a town in far-off Texas, and attempts 
to call the editor’s attention in what he 
tries to make out to be a very learned 
discourse on how the can make 
bad honey. 

This writer might befuddle the un 
wary and make them believe that bees 
should be banished from the land by 
boards of health, but to the wise this 
“learned” writer appears to be a con- 
summate knave, to put it in the way he 
deserves to be handled; the cloak of 


bee 

















BUCKEYE AS A HONEY-PRODUCER 


sume a purplish red color when ripen- 
ing in November and December. In 
the photograph I have endeavored to 
show the flowers, fruit and a leaf. 
Another variety yet rather common 
in these parts is S. ferebinthifolius, or 


his master, the corn-syrup trust, does 
not disguise the ass’s ears. No where 
does the “assinassity” of this long- 
eared biped appear more glaringly than 
when he calls the worker-bee out of 
her gender. Of course, the corn-syrup 
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trust is hard pushed to get its vile stuff 
foisted on the public, and it does not 
hesitate to stoop to nefarious ways in 
doing so. 

The “he” bee is a terrible fellow to 
the paid writers of the sulphuric-corn- 
glucose-muss of the nefarious trust, 
for, forsooth, the “he” bee makes 
honey that is vile, nasty, filthy and unfit 
for human consumption. I never saw 
any “he” bee honey, but I wager as 
much genuine hair as John D. Rocke- 
feller has on his “skating rink,’ that 
the Ae makers of the corn-syrup trust 
turn out a more damnable stuff than 
all the bees in the world could manu- 
facture, if it were possible for the in- 
dustrious insects to make bad honey. 
Let John D. and his ad-men know that 
“he” bees don’t monkey with honey as 
he does with so-called food stuffs; let 
the conglomeration bunch know that 
‘she” bees produce honey, and they 
do it to the people’s taste. 

I don’t understand for the life of me 
how a paper that claims such respecta- 
bility as Leslie’s does, can prostitute 
itself as to allow its editorial columns 
become the medium of such advertis- 
ing stuff as the letter I referred to 
above. It is so patent that it was pre- 
pared by the corn-syrup concern that 
one would think it would be run in the 
advertising columns rather than edi- 


‘Conducted by EMMA M. 


Honey Fourth as a Food 


In the health department of World’s 
Work is given a list of foods in the 
order of their excellence for general 
purposes, there being 24 named in the 
list. Here are the first four items on 
the list: 

1. Fruits. 

2. Nuts. 

3. Grains (including bread). 

4. Honey. 

Wonder how many of the sisters 
give honey so high a place on the bill 
of fare. 


- =~ - 


Uncapping Honey 


The Federal Independent Bee-Keeper 
(Australia) has a Ladies’ Column, in 
which Ethel Penglase gives her method 
of uncapping, which, she thinks, has 
never been given in print. She says: 

On top of the uncapping can I use a flat 
board slightly larger than the Langstroth 
frame. This board is held firm and in the 


right place by means of cleats which fit 
tightly inside the top edge of the uncappin 


can. On this board I place my comb of 
honey flat down on its side. The comb is 
held from slipping along by two small nails 


driven into the board. Thenwith a Bingham 
honey knife, which I keep in hot water 

slice the cappings off the comb, which is held 
so firm that it is notrouble to take off all th 
cappings in one slice. But although this car 


torially. But, I suppose, it is one of 
those cases where the editorial pages 
are subservient to the business office, 
as 1s nearly always the iron-clad rule 
of the dailies. Such work is injuring 
the standing of our American publica 
tions; they will stoop to damn an hon- 
est business because some millionaire 
advertiser will pay a good price to get 
his stuff into their columns. ’Tis a 
damnable business that will stoop to 
such nefarious methods, and bee-keep 
ers should shun the said papers as they 
must surely do corn-syrup. 

One of those strange coincidents that 
sometimes manifest themselves appears 
right after the aforesaid “he”-bee 
honey letter. It is an editorial entitled 
“ Advertisers Fleeced by Fakers.” It 
tells how a man was justly punished in 
New York by fine and imprisonment 
for practicing fraud on advertisers. | 
should remark that the publishers of 
Leslie’s Weekly (perhaps “ Weakly” 
should be the better name, since the 
paper shows weakness when it stoops 
to taking doubtful advertisements) 
should be prosecuted for fraud on sub- 
scribers. It is as bad to practice fraud 
on a subscriber as it is to humbug an 
advertiser, according to my manner of 
thinking. Let the Leslie folk go to 
jail and pay the fine to the treasury of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





WILSON, Marengo, III. 


be done [do not recommend it,as the cap 


pings are inclined to fall back on the comb 
and make a sticky mess, so on this account 
I make thre bites of the cherry, each time 
scraping thie knife under the edge of the 
board. I would like to have the opinions of 
other bee-keepers on this system. [reckon 


it beats the Yankees 


_———_-+- 


Honey-Soap 


Cut 2 pounds of yellow soap in thin 
slices and put into a saucepan with 
sufficient water to prevent the soap 
from being burnt. Place on the fire, 
and as soon as all the soap has dis 
solved add one pound of honey and 
ir until the whole begins to boil 
Then remove from the fire, add a few 
drops of essence of cinnamon, pour out 
into a deep dish to cool, and then cut 
into squares. It improves by keeping 


-_<-—-~- 


Honey-Lemonade 


W. H. Boehm, a prominent German 
apicultural writer, says that for years 
he has had daily a drink of honey 
lemonade, and he would consider it a 


real hardship to be deprived of it. To 
a quart of cold water is added 3 or 4 
tablespoonfuls of extracted honey 
(more or less hone according to taste 

and when this is thoroughly stirred the 


drink is ready. Palatable and whole 
some, the honey being no doubt more 
wholesome than the sugar generally 
used in lemonade. 

Good for the little folks, sisters. 


—_———_ _ + « ~—mm eo 


Peasant’s Honey-Tart 


Roll out a piece of bread-dough intoa cir 
cle about s inches in diameter and nearly 
half an inch thick. Over half of it spread a 
tablespoonful of honey and a teaspoonful of 
butter \dd some almonds or other nuts 
blanc hed and broken into little pieces. bold 
over the other haif, pinch together the edges 
and thus you will have a tart in the shape of 
a half-moon. Bake in a moderate oven 

Abeille del Aisne 

We tried this honey-tart at our house, 
but it was not such a very great suc 
cess. The trouble is to get the dough 
rolled out thin enough. Probably an- 
other trial will prove more successful 
here is, however, something very 
pleasant in the taste of the honey after 
it is thus baked, that some will prefer 
to the taste of the uncooked honey. 


———_-—_ ~- «- ~—mwe 


Getting Rid of Ants 


We have 7 colonies, and I like the work 
We have taken 58 pounds of honey from one 
hive, and the season is not over 

Is there any way to get rid of small black 
ants? 

Honey is worth 15 cents a pound here 

Wehave had the American Bee Journal 
forthe last year, and have learned a good 
deal from it. Mrs. L. C. Fircu 

Pike, N. Y., Aug. 17 

If you can trace the ants to their 
nest, pour gasoline into the nest. You 
may also poison them. Put some kind 
of poison mixed with honey between 
two little boards with a Space of an 
eighth of an inch or less between them, 
but none of the poison within half an 
inch of the edge. That will allow the 
ants to get the poison while the bees 
cannot reaclr it. 


_——e} - 


Honey Versus Cane-Sugar 


A child’s craving for sweets of some 
kind shows a real need of the system in 
that direction; but, unfortunately, the 
sweets at hand and usually given to 
supply this need are not wholesome, 
and serve no better purpose than to 
please the child’s taste. In fact, the 
work of changing the cane sugar into 
grape sugar so that it may be assimi 
lated is often too sgreat a tax upon the 
child’s stomach, and sickness results. 
This, however, is not the case with 
honey. The bees. have fully prepared 
it for immediate assimilation, and it is 
ready to be taken into the system with 
out taxing stomach or kidneys. Doc 
tors frequently order honey for those 
whose digestive organs are too weak 
to convert cane sugar into grape sugar 
properly. The wholesomeness of honey, 
however, is not disputed by those who 
know anything about the product of 
the hive The principal difficulty in 
the way of its substitution for the 
sweets usually craved by children is 


the apparent limitation of its uss The 
child has an inordinate longing for 
cakes and candy,and that is not always 
satisfied by bread and honey; there 
fore, to take the place of ca: sugar, 
honey must be prepared in the same 


manner as cane sugar. It must be made 
into cakes and candies and other dain 
ties dear to the childre: The object 
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of this article is tosupply housekeepers 
who desire to substitute honey for cane 


sugar, inthe diet of their children, with 
a few simple recipes obtained from 
practical experience, for making this 
wholesome sweet into a variety of 
pleasing confections. 

A few suggestions on the care of 
honey may be of benefit to those who 


are so situated that it is cheaper to buy 
in quantities. The worst place to store 
honey, or even to keep it for a short 
time, is in the cellar or any damp cool 
place. Honey, when extracted from 
the comb, readily absorbs moisture, be- 
coming thin, and (in time) sour. The 
very best place to store honey is in the 
attic, up next to the roof, where it is 
hot. During cold weather, honey that 
is kept any length of time has a ten- 
dency to granulate, turning to a white, 
semi-solid granular condition. This is 
called “candi:d honey,” and it fre- 
quently “candies” so solid that it must 
be dug out of the bucket with a knife. 
It is a simple matter, however, to re- 
store it to its former condition. Place 
it in hot water, never over 160 degrees, 
and let it stay until it has liquefied. It 
may take an hour, or it may take a 
whole day. 

In the following recipes quantities 
are given in pints and pounds because 
the success of honey recipes depends 
upon the right proportion of the ingre- 
dients. All cups are not the same size, 
and do not hold the same quantity of 
material, therefore it is best to use a 
standard measure 

The simplest honey 
honey ginger-snap. 

One pint of honey; 34 pound of but- 
ter; 2 teaspoonfuls ginger. 

Boil together for a few minutes, and 
allow it to get nearly cool. Add enough 
flour to make a stiff dough, and roll 
out thin; cut into round cakes and 
bake quickly. 

Another simple 
cookey. The 
large quantity, 


cake is the 


cake is the honey 
recipe is given for a 
because they will keep 
indefinitely, and they are nice to have 
in the house all the time for the chil- 
dren to eat between meals. If they are 
wanted in smaller quantities the recipe 
can be reduced a half or even one 
quarter. 

One pint honey; 
1 teaspoonful soda. 

Mix well together and add sufficient 
flour to make a soft dough. Roll mod- 
erately thin and cut into round cakes. 
Bake in a slow oven to prevent burn- 
ing. 

A richer cookey is made by the addi- 
tion of butter and One pint of 
honey; % pound butter; 4 eggs; % 
pint buttermilk or clabbered cream; 
quart flour; | teaspoonful soda. 


1 quart sour milk; 


were 
eggs. 


— Ww 


Mix the honey and the butter and the 
eggs well and add the buttermilk. Sift 
in the flour and soda and mix well. 


Mix in enough flour in addition to the 
quart to make a cookey dough that will 
roll out well without sticking; cut in 
round cakes and bake in a slow oven. 

In the line of confections, some sugar 


must be used to make the honey 
“candy;” but the home-made honey 
caramel has the advantage of being 
pure. 

One pint honey; 1 pound sugar; 


scant gill of cream. 
30il until it makes a soft ball when 


dropped into water. Stir in a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and pour it into a 
shallow buttered pan to the depth of 
about half an inch. When cool enough 
to prevent its sticking to the knife, cut 
into inch squares. If chocolate cara- 
mels are desired, use a tablespoonful of 
melted chocolate instead of vanilla, 
stirring it in just before pouring into 
the buttered pan. 

To make honey popcorn balls, boil 
a pint of honey in an iron frying-pan 
until it is quite thick, and then stir in 
the popped corn. When cool, moid 
into balls. 

As a substitute for tea or coffee for 


children there is nothing better than 
honey tea—a very simple tea made by 
adding a tablespoonful of honey toa 


cup of hot water. If not sweet enough 
to suit the taste of the child, add more 
honey. Mrs. B. R. WINSLow. 


Washington, D. C. 


The foregoing article is copied from 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, whose editor 
thinks so well of it he suggests that 
bee-keepers have it copied in their 
local papers. He says: 

‘It is brief and to the : 
any editor would be glad to publish it if a 
posite suggestion is given from a resident 
vee-keeper to that effect. 


point; and almost 





Send Questions either to the tice of the American Bee Journal or to 
ILLER, Marengo, III. 
Dr. Miller does b answer Questions by mail. 


Wintering a Strong Colony 


Will bees winter well in 8-frame hives, 
one on top of the other, making 16 frames in 
all, and an empty comb-honey super on top 
of all, tilled with burlap? NEW YORK. 


That's a good arrangement for 


colony 


ANSWER 
a strong 


Late Feeding for Winter 
Will it be best to feed late in the fall, 


ind keep it up all winter? 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ANSWER.—No 


} 


better feed up early enough 


to last till bloom comes again next spring. 


Painting Bottom-Boards Inside 


Should bottom-boards of hives be painted 
inside CALIFORNIA 


ANSWER.—It is not necessary, sous ae 
course a bottom-board will last longer if the 
under side be painted, especi ally where 
quite near the ground. But there is no gain 
in painting the inside. 


Combs of Honey for Spring Feeding 


| have about 30 brood-frames full of honey 
Would it be wisdom for me to keep them 
until spring to feed or extract them now 
and feed syrup if needed in the spring? If 
keep them over how canI doit to best ad- 
vantage? IOWA 


ANSWER.—I should certainly keep all I 
thought I could use in spring and up tothe 
time of harvest. A dry room where they 
will not freeze much is the best place for 
them. If you haven't that, put them in the 
cellar. Look out for wax-worms, and if they 
trouble, fumigate the combs with carbon 
bisulphide 


Two Queens in One Hive 


Something a little strange to me has hap- 
pened in my apiary, and I cannot under- 
stand it. On July 19, I opened the hive of 
my best colony of Italian bees and took 2 
frames of bees and brood, leaving the queen 
in the hive. The frames of brood and bees 
: Dut into a3-frame nucleus. One side of it 

glass with a door that shuts over it, so that 
L can see what the bees and queen are doing 
at any time 

August 3, I went back to the same hive, and 
after a long search I succeeded in finding 
the yellow queen, a year-old one that I rear- 
ed myself. Now after I looked the 2 frames 


over and removed 2 small queen-cells that 
the bees had started, I introducedthe queen 
with a cage, and she was accepted. August 
6, [put ina frame with starters as directed 
in“ Forty Years Among the Bees.” It was 
several days before she deposited eggs in it 
but she proved all right, only a little slow 
But you know this is a slow year for bees 


But the strange part of itis this: While 
looking through the glass today, I thought the 
queen looked smaile r and a shade darker 
than a few days before 3ut while I sat 
watching, behold the large yellow queen that 
Ihad introduced came in sight also, and | 
had the satisfaction of watching both queens 
at once on the same side of the comb. Now 
I have always read and been told that 
queens could not live inthe same colony un 
less the old one was going to be superseded 
3utin this case the queen | put in is not old 
And, besides, it is not a colony—only a small 
nucleus. Lam going to watch them witha 
good deal of interest to see the result. 

How did the second queen get there? 

ILLINOIS 

ANSWER.—This is a very unusual case 
Just once in all my experience have I had 2 
queens in the same colony, with neither 
queen more than a year old. One canonly 
guess as to how the second queen got into 
the nucleus. It’s a fairly safe guess to say 
that she was reared there. It was 15 days 
from the time the nucleus was formed till 
you introduced the queen, during which 
time a virgin queen might easily have been 
reared. But the strange part is that this 
virgin should suffer the introduction of the 
older queen 


Bees Stopping Storing—Wired Combs—Entrance- 
Blocks 


1. Ithank you very much for the way in 
which you answered the questions in the 
September number. Will you give a littl 
more information on question 2, page 308, r¢ 
garding bees stopping storing? These bees 
did not stop till they swarmed, when they 
seemed to get weaker every day. so I looked 
in and found moths on the comb and nota 
bit of honey. Did the queen die before the 
moth gotin? 

2. lhadone of my colonies destroyed by 
comb falling down. Will wiring keep it from 
breaking? or would you wire horizontally or 
diagonally? 

3. 1 use the Acme hive and Wisconsin 
style. Which is best, in your judgment? 

Are those entrance-blocks used on the 
hive all year around? or when would you 
advise me to put them on, and what opening? 

IOWA. 
information 


ANSWERS.—1. The _ further 


that the colony had swarmed makes the an 
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swer easier. The swarm took away a large 
part of the force, of course leaving it weaker, 
and asthe old bees were dying off all the 
while and no bees from the new queen 
could hatch out for something like a month, 
it would become weaker still. More than 
that, probably the young queen was lost. 
and then the colony became so weak and 
discouraged that the moths took possession, 
especially if they were black bees 


2. Yes, wiring will help; horizontal wiring 
being more used than diagonal. Foundation 
splints have the advantage over both that 
they prevent the upper part of the founda- 
tion from stretching. With wiring there is 
generally aspace at the upper part where 
the cells are so stretched that the queen 
does not lay in them. With foundation 
splints she lays clear up to the top-bar dur 
ing the height of breeding. 

;. Llikethe Wisconsin the better of the 
two because it has the regular Langstroth 
frame. The dovetailed is still better, be 
cause the portico of the Wisconsin makes a 
good shelter for spiders. 

The entrance blocks should be taken 
-- h. entirely during hot weather, or while 
in the éellar. For outdoor wintering they 
should be used to make a small entrance 
Then in spring enlarge them only as the en- 
trance becomes crowded. 


Space Between End-Bars and Hive 


Would there be trouble with frames made 
short enough so that there would be a %-inch 
bee-space between the end-bars and the in- 
side of the hive? I have trouble with the 
standard frame on account of smashing bees. 
Would the bees fill the space between the 
end-bars and hive-ends with comb? I use 
the staple-spaced frame. NEW YORK 


ANSWER.—You would be badly troubled 
with combs built in such a large space; at 
least in some cases. | -ossibly you might like 
W. L: Coggshall’s plan: Drive staples into 
end-bars at the lower-end, so the end-bars 
cannot crowd against the end-wall of hive 


Handling Comb Honey 


1. What do you do with your honey-sec- 
tions for safe keeping when taken from the 
hive full of honey? 

2. lbelieve you take them off a few at a 
time. Is that so? 

3. Is there much danger of moth in it? 

4. Do you get shipping-cases returned? 

ILLINOIS 

ANSWERS.—I. The supers are piled up in 
the honey-room crosswise, or with blocks 
between them to allow air, until time to 
scrape and put in shipping-cases 

2. Not so very few; generally from 240 t 
2400 ata time. 

3. No, but years ago, when I had black bees 


the worms troubled. The eggs are laid 
while the sections are on the hive 
4. No. 


Probably Bee-Paralysis 


I have 2or 3 colonies of bees that are af 
fected with some disease which | don't un 
derstand. What is the trouble with them: 
The bees affected are small and dark, and 
the bees try to drag them out of the hive and 
pick and pull at themall the time. Is it con- 
tagious? What can be done to eradicate it 
The bees affected don't store much honey 

MISSOURI 

ANSWER.—It is probably bee-paralysis, 
and is hardly considered contagious. The 
diseased bees will be seen to be trembling 
Many cures have been given, but they do 
not prove efficacious, unless it be the one 
given by O. O. Poppleton—sprinkling with 
sulphur. Inthe North the malady is of lit 
tle consequence, disappearing of itself; but 
in the South it is a very serious matter, re 
sulting in the loss of the colony 


Wood Splints in Foundation 


. Lhave tried your splints for foundation 
I took wood-separators and with a sharp 
knife cut them into splints, as I thought they 
should be first-class, and I think it wauld be 
the finest thing for preventing bulging. I 
also use 4 horizontal wires. I puta full set 
of them, 10 frames ina hive, but the bees cut 
the foundation to pieces to get them out. I 
use the clipped-queen plan and hive the 
swarms on the old stands. I had a full super 
on top, so I took the brood-nest away, and 
placed that hive in its place, the same as 
usual. What do you think was the reason 


that they cut the splints out? They were 
all covered with wax. or rather “tried” in 
wax. I havetried only one whole hive, but 
now have ro of them fixed that way —ro 
frames. I should like to know what was 
wrong, for | was pretty sure it will prevent 
Sagging. I use full-depth frames and extract 
all together Could the wax that the splints 
were in have been burned and thus spoiled: 
2. Do you buy or make the splints? 
WASHINGTON 


ANSWERS Ihave had quite a little of 
the same trouble. It comes from giving the 
bees the splinted foundation at a time when 
no honey is yieiding. When bees have noth- 
ing to do they are to gnaw foundation 
and all the worse if splinted. Don't let them 
have found: ition when they are not gather 
ing, unless you feed. Possibly there was 
some other trouble with you 

2. I buy the splints 


Italianizing Bees 


Ihave some weak colonies of hybrid or 
black bees. If I would put an Italian queen 
with them, would they get stronger and do 
better? And when is the best time to change 
them? INDIANA 


ANSWER.—Giving an Italian queen would 
probably make little or no diffe ‘rence in the 
strength of the colony this fall gut it might 
make a big difference in the colony for next 

ear, providing the present queen is poor 
In September is a good time to put in a new 
queen, or even in October. Then the colony 
will have a chance to start out all right next 
Spring 


Stores for Winter—Supers in Winter—Wintering 
Bees 


tr. Will bees in a dovetailed hive when run 
ning for section honey, be sure to keep 
enough for themselves, or is it best to look 
through them? An old bee-man says they 
will take care of themselves, and that I 
need not bother about them 

2. When should I take off the supers for 
winter: 

3. If I put 2strong colonies together, will 
they winter as well? or would I better wait 
till spring and then unite them? 

1. Will the y winter on the summer stands 
if wrappe d in heavy paper? 

5. Whichis the better, to leave one-inch 
opening or about %-inch for winter? 

PENNSYLVANIA 


ANSWERS.—I. They will generally look out 
for themselves, especially in a 1ro-frame hive, 
but sometimes an 8-frame may need watch 
ing 

2. Don't take them off for winter, but for 
fall, as soon as they stop storing 

; You may as well not unite strong colonies 
till spring 

1. Yes, although they might possibly do 
better ina good cellar 

5s. For outdoors an entrance % inch deep 
or pe rh ips is better, as mice Cannot get in 
so easily. In the cellar the larger the en 
trance the better 


Supers—Covers—Feeder —Separators —_ T-Super 
1. Whatis the best way to add empty su 

pers to a colony that has the first super about 

half full when honey is coming in freely? 

2. Ingiving empty supers when the honey 
flow is beginning to fall short, do you put 
them next to the brood-chamber, or on top 
or a partly filled super? 

3. [have a lot of telescope covers 11 inches 
deep. Will it be all fight to put them on in 
winter, or will they keep the bees too warm? 

3. Would this cover I speak of in question 

if put on hives in. summer, keep them 
cooler, or would they be too hot for summer? 

5. In this locality it looks as if there is not 
going to be any fall bloom. If it fails. should 
I feed to stimulate brood-rearing? If so 
when should I begin, and how long should I 
feed them 

6. If there is plenty of honey, at about what 
time do bees quit rearing brood? 

7. If bees are getting plenty of pollen and 
no honey, will they goto rearing brood the 
same as if they were getting honey, too 

What is the best feeder to use to stimu 
late brood-rearing? 

». My bee-hives are all facing the north. 
but the wind cannot strike them hard. Is 
this any disadvantage to them? 

1o. In putting supers on a newly-hived 
swarm that is now on the stand where an old 
colony was, should I put a queen-excluding 
honey-board over the brood-chamber for a 
few days to keep the queen from laying in 


the partly filled supers that were taken from 
the old colony? 

11. Do you use full sheets of foundation in 
brood-frames? 

12. Do you use separators in your supers? 

13. Willthe T-super that you use fit the 
standard 8-frame hive? 

14. Please give directions for making the 
T-super that you use KENTUCKY 


ANSWERS.—1. Put the super under so long 
as there is a fair prospect of its being filled 
na good flow it may be well to put on top 
also 
2. On top 
3. No danger of keeping too warm on top 
4. They would hardly do any harm 
5. Even with what you would call no fall 
flow, there is generally enough to keep up 
brood-rearing. If not, the sooner you feed 
the better, so as to keep up brood-rearing 
through September 
6. Somewhere about Oct. 1, some earlier 
and some later, depending upon age of 
que en and condition of colony 
o; but if plenty of honey is in the hive 
the pollen will stimulate to brood-rearing, 
especially in spring 
I don't know. Perhaps the kind of feeder 
makes no difference 
Probably not 
10. Yes. or else don't put on the supers for 
3 days 
11. Yes 
12. Yes 
13. It is shorter, allowing ventilation, or a 
strip to close it. Luse it on the standard 8 
frame hive 
14. A plain box without top or bottom 
Mine were made, inside measure, 1748x12% 
the width of the hive) x4%. Seasoning has 
made some of them shallower. If it were to 
do over again, I would make them 17% long 


A Beginner's Experience and Questions 


Iam a beginner in the bee-business. I put 
chased 3 colonies of bees last spring with all 
attachments. I have had 4 swarms, 2 each 
from 2of the colonies. The other did not 
swarm atall. All were strong colonies, es 
pecially the one that did not swarm, which 
one had its supers crowded with bees. I 
had one swarm in May; the other 3in June 
It was necessary, on account of my inexperi 
ence, to hive the first swarm without even 
starters in the brood-frames Che others 
were started with one-inch strips They all 
seem to have done well considering the 

eal The first two have some honey stored 
in their supers. But to return to the old 
colonies 

One has stored but 8 pounds of honey all 
season Another has, I should judge stored 
in its super about 25 pounds Now to come 
to the one which did not swarm, and first 
experience. As I said before, they had not 
swarmed, and about the last week in Au 
gust I decided to take the honey off. I had 
never endeavored to handle i bees farther 
than opening the top of the hiv: and looking 
in I ope ned the hive, and seeing how quiet 
and docile they were, | endeavored to loosen 
a section-box. The bees resented this, and 
although | had on a veil, I desisted and went 
away Icame back again, and thinking to 
loosen the supers | rapped them sharply 
withthe hammer. Never again! The bees 
went wild and buzzed around my head so 
that | could not hear a sound 2 feet from me 
Not content with trying to “fix ’ me they 
stung everything and everybody in the 
neighborhood. I had to run a halfa mile 
away before the bees left me I was mad 
being stung about a dozen times, for they 
had, in spite of me, gotten under my veil. I 
was not ready togiveup. I vowed to get the 
better of them if it took me a hundred years 
I suddenly thought of smoke. I started the 
homemade smoker and again went at them 
Ismoked them at the entrance, in the su 
pers, and everywhere | could think of. | 
then gained the upper hand. I pried off the 
supers and smoked the bees until they left 
them, and then took out the honey \las! 
It was not yet ready to come off Il could re 
move only 14 pounds. The rest was partly 
uncapped. I returned it tothe hive. [| have 
left them alone for 2 weeks, and now, upon 
looking in, | find every drop of honey left 
which was nigh 16 pounds) gone, and the 
combs hanging there with the bees on them 

1. What is the reason for this? 


2. The bees are very lively, but only about 
half as many as there were befor Did! 
kill them with too much smoke \re they 
dead inside the hive, none being dead out 
side 

a have never tried to open i brood-cham 
ber. How can it be done? If you smoke the 


bees, which you must to pry the frames 
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Loose i Ss KV ane tin every one 
who co sme How can this be remedied? 

\\ t do you think of this Phe colony 
W re 0 ls of honey thus far 
han t eat dea Several days ayo 
tl hung out all day while it rained, anda 
‘reat number wet drowned What is the 
iuse of this 

When can I t the time to take off 
honey It lool ‘ d over at the top, and 
yet itis uncapped at the bottom. This made 
me make the mistake I did with the colony 
that did not Varm 
6. What do vou think of my work so far? 


[think it is poor, but [do wo¢ intend to give 
up NEW JERSEY 

ANSWI There was nothing unusual 
Durin it2 weeks no honey was coming in, 
and the bees carried down into the brood- 
chamber the honey that was in the super. 

2. It not ic ly that you killed any bees, 
and certainly there are none dead in the 
hive. for the bees would promptly carry 
them out. Possibly there is not the differ 
ence vou suppose in the number of bees. 
Possibly the queen has not been laying much 
lately, and the old bees dying off has left the 
number less Possibly the colony has 
swarmed without your knowledge and the 
swarm has gone off 

3 Do just about the opposite of what you 
did Give i little smoke at the entrance 
before you do anything else. Then when you 
pry up the cover, blow a little smoke into 
the crack as you raise the cover, and the 


same when youraise a super, blowin: g smoke 
under the super and then over the tops of 
the frames \t any time when the bees be 
come belligerent, give a little more smoke, 
but don't deluge them with smoke. Your 
hammering on the hive when they were not 


yet subdued infuriated them. 


1. Nothing wrong. Little or nothing to be 
done in the field. the bees stay at home and 
the colony being strong it is more comfort 
ible outside than in You are probably mis 
taken about the bees being drowned by the 
rain. Next time watch closely and you will 


tind that the wet bees dry off all right. 
You must examine the bottom as well as 
the top 
6 [think vou did very 
probably had nothing but his own experience 
to go by. What you need is tolearn from the 
experience of others. You can get the ex- 
verience of thousands packed together ina 


well for one who 


vwce-book, and it will be worthto you ten 
times its cost. Don't think of getting along 
without a bee-book. 

‘ P - 
A Beginner’s Questions 

tr. Mine being the only Italian bees in the 
country, how may have my queens purely 
mated? 

2. Are drone-eggs always laid by a virgin, 
or cana queen lay drone or worker eggs at 
will? 

3. Will bees store syrup for winter? Is 
syrup good for them? 

4. Are the so-called Red Clover Italians 
better than other strains? 

5. How about a separate entrance tosu 
pers? MISSOURI 

ANSWERs.—r. By allowing no drones in your 
black colonies. Cut out drone-comb and re 
place with worker; shave heads of sealed 
drone-brood and trap all mature drones with 


drone-traps at entrance of black colonies 


2, Very few drone eggs are laid by any 
other than normal, fertilized queens, which 
lay drone-eggs in drone-cells, either at their 
own will or at the will of the workers 

; es. It is good for them to winter on, 
ind for brood-rearing in spring 

} hey are better if they work on red 
clover better than others 

5. Some advise it. but generally it is not 
idvised An opening above for ventilation 
howeve may bea fine thing 


Preventing Swarming 


What sha Ido with 
inything but swarm all summer? Ihave no 
trouble with afterswarms, but after the first 
swarm is hived about to days [ find the hive 

| ‘ and larve, when 


and supers all full of eggs 


bees that don't do 


they will start to swarm and keep it up all 
summe! 

Junerst I put on supers—2on each hive, 
one with sections and one with extracting 


frames. But they wouldn't work in them to 
amount to anything. Sol don’t think there 
was lack of room. I have some of the very 
best Italian queens that I could get last 
spring, but they are just as bad as my com- 
mon bees. Could anything be done to pre 
vent the swarming fever? 

lam planning on having some hives made 


that hold 12 Hoff Would that be 





il frames 
as voodasal story | ‘ 

I hado colonies in the spring, but would 
have at least 25 now if | would have saved all 
the swarms 1 got vallons of extracted 
honey and 1 sections—all clover honey 
Last year I got that amount of honey from 2 
colonies IINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—Your ca is rather unusual. It 
would seem as if t! strain of bees might 
have something to do with it, only vou say 
that the colonies with newly aeasires 


queens are as bad ast old ones he se 

son may have something to do with it 
Larger hives will doubt help. Then if 
you run for extracted honey and have plenty 


of ventilation, no swarm ought to swarm 


that same season. Besides having a large 
entrance for ventilation, move backward or 
forward each upper story, sothere will be 
aspace of 4% inch for air between each 2 
stories 
Cyprian Bees—Queen-Rearing 

1 What was your experience with the 

Cyprians, from a comb-honey producer's 


standpoint? 

2. Lsee you use the Alley method of queen- 
rearing. Could you in this way rear queens 
enough to requeen an apiary of 100 colonies 
before the swarming season, using only one 


queen asa breeder, and how would you do it? 
3. Lhave been using a queen-rearing outfit 
the last 3 years, but cannot get more than 15 


I would 
accepted 
N. P. A. 
enough 
like Ital- 


or 20 percent of the cells accepted 
like to know how to get more 


ANSWERS.—1. I 
to judge, 
ians 

2.1 haven't used 
years. | wouldn't 
apiary so early by any 
queens are too poor 

3. | have no trouble whatever about getting 
queen-cells accepted, and you needn't have. 
Igo back tothe simple plan of letting the 
bees start their own cells, and with these 
they are always satisfied. You willno doubt 
be interested to read about 20 pages on the 


hadn't experience 
but I think they are much 


the Alley 
think of 


method for 
requeening an 
method. Such early 


subject in “‘Forty Years Among the Bees,’ 

beginning at page 228, giving very full par- 
ticulars. I've trie ‘d perhaps all the different 
plans, and I think by this very simple plan I 


get as good queens as can be reared 





Preventing Swarming—Putting On Supers 


1. AsI donot like the 
queen-cells during swarming time, and I also 
want to keep my force of bees together, not 
desiring any increase, how would it work by 
giving strict attention, to havea queen-trap 
for about every 5 colonies and a bee-en- 
trance-guard for every colony, thus prevent- 
ing the queen from escaping? I tried a 
queen-trap on 2 2 hives this year for prevent- 


idea of cutting out 


ing afterswarms, and it worked to perfec- 
tion 

2. Witha strong colony, how many supers 
of 24 sections each would they need on at 
once ina heavy honey-flow? and how do you 
tier them up, by adding the new super un- 
derneath, or on top of the one being worked 
in? 

3. Isthere any such a device used among 
the bee-keepers as a super-lifter to hold the 
supers up while adding a new one, etc.? 

IOWA 

ANSWERsS.—1. Although it may have suc- 
ceeded in 2 cases, it will not generally suc 
ceed without close watching and some 


trouble If vou put the 
prime swarm, the bees 
and returning. 1} 
emerg 


trap on before the 
will keep swarming 
inally a young queen will 
ind the swarming will be still fiercer. 


If vou remove the trap too soon, a swarm 
may go off; if too late, you will have a drone 
lave! 

» A strong colons in the height of a heavy 
honey-flow will have not less than 3, and may 
have 7. The new supers are added under, 
till near the close of the flow, when they are 
put ontop. You will be interested in read- 
ing particulars in “Forty Years Among the 
Bees 

x. Yes, several have been devised, but not 


many use them 





Kept Them in the Archives 


Mc Jigger—Of course Noah must have taken 
bees with him 
Chingumbob—Oh! 
McJigger—Just think how they must have 
stung the animals as they flew about 
Thingumbob—Oh! I guess Noah had sense 
enough to keep them in the archives. 


of course. 





A Hot Time in Texas 


We have had no rain for 9 weeks. Th 
thermometer is at 114 degrees in the shade 
and everything is burned up. The honey 
crop is short, but of excellent quality. Bees 


will be in good condition for winter if they 

don’t have to use up their present stores be 

fore. ‘There is a good supply of alfalfa honey 

in the brood-chambers, which I will leave 

there, as I don’t think honey is ever too good 

for bees in winter. O. SAUNDERS 
Trenton, Tex., Aug. 18. 





Swamp Milkweed 


What is the name of the enclosed flowe1 
and what kind of honey do the bees get from 
it? My bees are working on it in full force 

CHuaAs. D. BLAKER 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug 


(The plant is the swamp milkweed—As 
clepias incarnata—and as it depends wholly 
upon insect visits for fertilization, it amply 
repays them by offering a generous lot of 
sweet in return.—C. L. WALTON.) 





Short Honey Crop 


The honey season here started fine, with 
a good flow from first crop of alfalfa and 
sweet clover, but August was dry, and from 
some cause the second and third crop of 
alfalfa yielded almost nothing. I bought 2 
colonies in early June, and as most of these 
were weak I got them all built up strong just 
when the flow let up. I had only 5 swarms 
from 35 colonies. All are in good shape for 
wintering. My crop, all told, is about 800 
pounds, and Hes wo 100 unfinished sec- 
tions that I will feed back. 


Nebr,, 


Louis MACEY 


North Platte. Sept. 20 





Honey Crop Almost a Failure 


The honey crop this year in this section is 
almost a total failure, Last year (1908) I pro 
duced 3070 sections, grading No. 1 and fancy, 
from 23 colonies, spring count, aad increased 
by natural swarming to 46 colonies. This 
year (1909) I started with the 46 colonies, in- 
creased to 52 by natural swarming, and got 
less than soo sections of a poor grade honey. | 
removed all supers the first of September, 
and my bees have filled their hives and are 
in fine shape for the winter. In 5 years I 
have not lost a colony in wintering inthe 
ellar. S. L. MOTTINGER. 
Plainfield, Ill., Sept. 27 





_— Swarms—Poor Season 


On page 267, Mr. Doolittle goes to a good 
deal of unnecessary work to geta pole, etc. 
to hive his bees. My plan is to have the hive 
ready, and when a swarm issues cage the 
queen, move the old hive from the stand, 
and place the new one inits place, andina 
very short time the swarm will be returning 
often not clustering at all As soon as they 
commence toreturn release the queen at the 
entrance of the hive and she will march in 


and as soon as all are in move the swarm to 
where you want it and return the old hive to 
its former place, and all isdone. They will 
not be gone very long, as they soon miss the 
queen 

It was avery poor season here for honey, 
as it has been pretty wet, cool and windy 
and hardly any white clover, as the clover 


dry season of 
ason is of poor 


was nearly all killed by the 
1908, and the honey of this se 
quality and pretty dark 

_ JOSIAH SWINEHART 
Sept. 6. 


West Salem, Ohio, 





Good Season for Honey—Hogwort 


good season with me 


This has been a very 
The goldenrod is in bloom, and 


for honey. 


we have had a good rain to break the long 
dry spell. It has been very dry here. have 
s colonies from which to take the honey, 


have taken it off once before 


although I 
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Now the rain will put some nectar in the 
fall flowers, and I will get some honey vet 
] verybody seeing my success Is wanting to 
»in the bee-business, and is wanting bees 
wr honey 

What is the name of the weed I send you 
It grows abundantly here. I see a bee on it 
nce inawhile. Is it any good for bees 

R. B. PERRY 

Greenfield, Tenn., Sept. ro. 


Che name of the plant asked about is Hog 
wort—Croton capitatus—and is somewhat 
ibundant in dry fields South and West. So 
far as I know it is of little if any value asa 

e-plant.—C. L. WALTON.]) 





Poorest Season in Years 


I have been keeping bees for 3 years, and 
have got up against the real thing this year 
The early honey was as black as crude oil 
no white clover at all, and the fall crop is as 
poor. I will have to feed all of my bees for 
winter. I haven't had a bee go up in the 
supers. We have had the poorest season for 
years. W. T. KELSEY 


St. Francisville, Ill., Sept. 28. 





More Than An Average 


We have harvested more than an averag 
crop of honey in Georgia this season, and 
our increase has been more. We have neve! 
harvested an overwhelming crop of honey 
here or had a total failure, except in a few 
locations where we have only one source of 
honey. Ouraverage is never very high, nor 
varies much in some localities. Bee-keeping 
here pays a large percent on the capital and 
time expended, and can be depended upon 
for the only source of living, and some sur 
plus money with a reasonable investment 
and proper management. 

Cordele, Ga. J. J. WILDER 





Only Half a Crop 


I will give an outline of the honey crop 
here so far. e first small gain was in fruit 
bloom. Bees hardly held their own until 
Junes. June 18to 20there was a great flow 
On the 17th, 18th and 2oth (just 3 days), the 
scale colony made 34 pounds clear gain—the 
greatest for 3 days I ever had—all white 
clover. The first of July the flow seemed to 
stop, and by the roth bees were doing noth- 
ing. I have only half a crop toreport for this 
yartof Missouri. We have had very little 
1ioney-dew here at home, but | hear some 
complaint among my neighbors. I never saw 
so bright prospects cut short so quickly 
Bees are doing nothing now, but the fields 
are yellow with fall flowers. We expect a 
fall flow. IRVING LONG 

Marceline, Mo., Sept. 14. 





Foul Brood in New York 


Who told Mr. Byer, page 208, that black 
brood seemed to be ow control in New 
York State? Somebody has_ been cooling 
him. It is raging as badly as it ever did, but 
in new sections. Where it has spent itself 
and destroyed nearly all the bees in sight “it 
seems to be under control,” but still keeps 
marching on, and I ought to know what Iam 
talking about, for it has marched into 6 of 
my yards this year. Andafter I had shaken 
toutand begun to boast that I was on top 
back it came again this fall, hitting every 
colony in one yard of 45, and a large number 
in the home apiary. You might as well get 
the old-fashioned chills and fever if you get 
black brood, for you will have to shake and 
shake until all the careless and indifferent 
bee-keepers about you lose their 7 es 
“A NEW YORKER 





Rendering Combs Into Wax 


Where exhaust steam is available let the 
puff below the bottom of the hive be 
extra deep with a sieve bottom. When thes¢ 
combs have fallen down shovel them with a 
fire shovel in a bushel bag, tie it and tread it 
over slats over a box or tub one foot de ep 
with large rubber boots having felt socks in 
them. Then to make aclean job of it throw 
the pressed slumgum intoa boiler of boiling 
water and tread againover a separate tub o1 
box, if you desire the best separate, a foot 
or Io inches deep, and 2 feet square with 
taps to let out the wax and water if many 
combs are to be done 
_ If melting combs over a cook-stove with 2 
boilers on, one can place the hive with sieve 


inches 


Dott ront t t { 
combs | e fa shovel t n tot i 
pine h dip into the t 1 " 
bett first i i a to n ( rf 
t ibo e, and when ) t t 
i i in overt! not 
) t S super W 
é \ r in the 
R. | \ 
Little Brita Ont., Sept. 2 





Poor Honey Crop 


IS poor here this car The 


| 
the brood-chambet ust 


Che honey cri 
bees ed ol 
enough for winter 

LAWRENCE MCDONALD. 
rurlock, Calif., Sept. 16 





Severe Stinging 


\ friend of mine, a few weeks ago, in cut 
ting a bee-tree was stung on the arm, which 
produced unconsciousness lasting about one 
and a half hours, but no further ill effects 

Spargursville, Ohio J. R. COOPER 





Very Light Honey Crop 


The honey crop here this year has been 
very light. From 25 colonies I have received 
about 3 pounds of comb honey, as com 
pared with pounds from only 15 colonies 
last year. I will try to winter about 65 colo 
nies next winter, and hope for more honey 
next year JOHN EGENES. 

Story City, lowa, Sept. 15 





Better Than Last Year 


I have done better this year than last, 
Starting in the spring with 5 colonies, one 
queenless, and now have 1s colonies. I have 
taken off 150 pounds of fine alfalfa honey and 
3 o pounds or more are on yet It has been 
dry this year, having only 4 rains from 2too 
weeks apart, just when the flow was on 
have increased by swarming and artificial 
increase E. CARLY GOLDSMITH 

Pond Creek, Okla 





Not Much Surplus—Too Dry 


Bees did not give much surplus here on 
account of dry weatherin July and August 
Goldenrod is blooming now and bees are 
getting pollen 

am going to try for some strawberry 
honey next season. There are several hun- 
dred acres of strawberries around here 
Several people keep bees here, but there are 
none whom the bees keep 

One man 70 years old has kept bees 30 
years. He said to me that the bees will kill 
off one of their queens when honey gets 
scarce! I thought to myself, a man can get 
too old to learn unless he reads a bee-paper 

Ihe bees here are nearly all blacks The 
moth is bad on black bees or vacated combs 
I find this out by inspecting hives allover the 
county I bought 20 colonies of bees that I 
am feeding up for winter. I wired all my 
frames and used full sheets of foundation. [| 
will run for comb honey L. W. BENSON 

Anderson, Mo., Sept. 27 





Hunting Bees in Trees 


ist Bee Journal an enquiry as 
hod of hunting wild bees, or to 
l here rive 


I see in the 
to some met 
locate bee-trees in the timber 
an old-time method 


Prepare a small box witha slide in the top 


large enough to hold a one-pound box of 
honey fiving flat Now take a small oil-can 
hill it with syrup made with sugar, or a little 


} 


strained honey thinned with water, and a 


very Small box, Sma enough to put ina vest 
pocket, filled with fine white flour And last 
Dut not east, a large piece of old strong 
honey-comb without honey in it Chus 
equipped proceed into the timber where you 
wish to locate bDee-trees, on some nice Still 


warm morning after the first light frost 
Select an open place where the flight of a 
bee can be traced some distance Now light 
a little fire with bark or chips. If conven 
ient take with you an old pan or skillet 
Drop a piece of the old honey-comb into the 
fire. Theodor of it burning will soon attract 
bees if there are any in that vicinity. Now 
open the slide on the box in which you have 
the pound of honey Uncap the cells onthe 


ver side, and a bee or bees will soon be 


unt 
Up! 


t with hones Now t uurcan with 
hone and drop a littl . I f the head 
ind between the wings. Be caref ind don't 

etany onthe wings. Now d ) " ttle 
of the flour As soon as the bee filled 
watch it and the direction it tak if it re 
turns soon its home isn't far lt w oou 
come back with others Move on in the ime 
burn some comb, and you wi 1 re 

I home OSEPH RICHAI 


Hampshire, IIL, Sept 





Comb Honey Production 


One of the comb honey specialists hers has 
tried Doolittle’s system of comb honey pro 
duction, and is eloquent in its prais¢ He 
simply puts the frames containing brood 
right over the comb honey sections. An ex 
cluder is then placed over the brood-frames 
and the bee-escape taken out The hive 
containing old brood is then removed at the 
end of 6 days, and a new colony formed. His 
entire stock of comb honey has been sold,.to 
a Detroit firm for 13% cents per pound, and 
the extracted honey to a Michigan firm for 
1ocents. A Minnesota lady, last year, got Is 
cents pee pound for extracted,and custo 
mers bought it right at her apiaries. She 
took the first prize for extracted honey at 
the St. Louis Fair, and people had confi 
dence in the purity of the honey 

The article by W. K. Morrison, in the Sep 
tember Review, was read by me with great 
interest It relates to the comaen tion of 
comb honey without separators This has 
been a great honey seasqn here 

GEO J MOLONEY 

Wolverine, Mich., Sept. 14 





Mountain Mint—Bees Doing Well 


lam enclosing a small sample of flowers 
and leaves of which I would like to know the 
name. I see quite a lot of it, and it must 
certainly be a fine honey-plant. I don't think 
I ever saw bees work so eagerly in any bloom 
as this, as manyas a half-dozen being ona 
single stem like the sample, at onetime. I 
think it furnishes only honey, as I have never 
seen any bees working on it with pollen on 
them. It grows about 18 inches high, and on 
ground that has not been c ultivated 

3ees are doing well here, the second crop 
of white clover being now in bloom. We 
need rain very badly. We hada heavy crop 
or fall of honey-dew here which we would 
have been glad to have done without, as it 
was badly mixed with the first crop of white 
clover. Swarming was light, not quite an 
average of one swarm per colony. There 
seems to be a good demand for honey at 1 
cents for chunk or extracted, and 12% cents 
for nice section honey H. S. CARROLI 

Lentner, Mo., July 25 


{The flower is mountain mint—Koellia vir 
dae a plant infesting old fields and 
thickets all through the Middle West The 
mint family to which this flower belongs is 
famous for rich nectar, and bees visit these 
flowers wherever found.—C. L. WALTON 





Preventing Overheated Brood 


I will wive Michigan” a tip or two see 


page 270), and he will not have any more over 
heated brood at least 45 taking i small 
bit, 3-16 or 4% inch, and filling the outside cas 
with small holes, then dropping a few dows 
around at the top between the two walls, as 
his cases are air-tight or less, they would not 
be so hot, or hot at all 

While ldo not think much of the 2inecl 
double-walled hives sent out by the factoric 


today, vet whenthey are we ent ites ‘ 
are much better than single-walled 

for me, at least I have of ther And 
what few bees I keep here in the cit ‘ 1 
very hot place sy sett hes wa | 
hives ina box 6 inches lonyer at ‘ 
wider, making an air-space nches att 
end and 4 inches on each side, and at 
entrance, the box is kept from 6 to nel 
above the supers, a gable cover over the 
supers with the 2 lower boards of the covet 
slightly apart inthe center of the able er 
and no cover during the summer er the 
box The bottom of the box is 4 inches from 
the round filled with these sma t ind 
the inside bottom-board 2to 4 in bove 
the wer one l have had no tr ie this 
summer—no queen-cells, no loa the en 
trance, or laying outin tront es in 
these boxes The colonies t sferr i 
these boxes in July and A t quit their 
bad ways and almost stopped t rf n 





at the entrance during the 
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Glass Jars for Retailing Honey. 

















One-fourth Pound. 


One Pound. 





We are able to furnish several sizes of glass jars for 
retailing honey. Each has a patent American cap, which is 
easy to put on, and also to remove, and yet is unleakable. 
The illustrations show the various jars on which we quote 
as follows, by freight: 


Admiral--Holding One Pound of Honey 


With patent American cap, in reshipping cases of 2 dozen 
each—one case, $1.00; 6 cases, $5.60. In one-gross crates, 
$5.00 per crate. 


Capital--Holding 3-4 Pound of Honey 


With patent American cap, in reshipping cases of a dozen 
each—one case, 90 cents; 6 cases, $5.25. In one-gross 
crates, $4.90 per crate. 


Small--Holding 1-4 Pound of Honey 


With patent American cap, in reshipping cases of 4 dozen 
each—one case, $1.50; 3 cases for $4.35. In one-gross 
crates, $4.00 per crate. 


Send all orders to 


Arnd Honey & Bee- 


148 W. Superior St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


444><¢>> ER b5 








nl “lig im 
Lapp 


Three-quarters Pound. 


Supply Co. 

















Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 

of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting ways. 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay for 
others that we are constantly having made 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be pleased to 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journal 
and make your selection. Then write to us. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 West Superior Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Wonderful Plant.—The Sacred Resur- 
rection Plant is one of the wonders of the 





plant world It lives naturally in water, 
and when placed in a vessel containing a 
little water grows and thrives and becomes 
green in eelee but when removed it dries 
and curls up, ay pare ntly asleep, and in this 
condition will live for years. One needs 


only to place it in water again, however, to 
bring it back to life. The publishers of Farm 
News, that intere sting monthly published in 
Springfield, Ohio, have secured a limited 
number of these curious plants which they 
are offering on another page. These pub 
lishers are also offering a line of beautiful 
Christmas post cards. See their announce- 
ments inthis issue 





GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO. 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it- 
self for the breeding of their lack Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black Diamond Brand ogee and honey- 
packages of all descriptions “heir office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
drop them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. 5A6t 


Wanted—White Honey. 
State kind, how put up, and lowest cash 


price 
CHAS. KOEPPEN, 1508 Main St., 
oAtf FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 








YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian,Italian Queens 

Select untested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. 
Bees $8 colony. Supplies and Honey. 6Aly 
W.C. MORRIS, Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers, N. YY. 


Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal 
Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 
is a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of 








rhyme, a straw bee-hivs, a jar and sec- 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti- 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu- 
sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul- 
laby ;” No. 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey ;” and No. 
4, the words and music of “The Hum- 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
for 80 cents. Send all orders to the of- 
fice of the American Bee Journal, 





Langstroth Book “Special’”’ 


We have about 30 copies left of the 
book, “Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” of the edition just preceding the 
last. It is practically equal to the 
latest edition, and we will mail them so 
long as they last, for 90 cents a copy. 
(The regular price is $1.20.) Or, we 
will send one of the above 90-cent 
copies with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.50. Surely this 
*is a bargain. Remember, we have onl) 
about 30 copies left, so if you want one 
of them you will need to get your or 
der in quickly. Send to the office of 
the American Bee Journal, 146 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
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EDGAR BRIGGS 


System. 


the press 


them FREE. 


An Orphanage Appeal for Help.— The Edi- 
tor of the American Bee Journal is the sec The 
retary of the board of trustees of an or phan- 
age or children’s home located at Lake Bluff, 





the experienced poultry raiser. 
before published. 


profitable and easy occupation. 
meets every condition and covers every part of the business. 
condition and produces more eggs than any other System; molts hens early, and fowls are 
rarely sick when this wonderful System is followed. 


The Secret of Turkey Raising is also Bared 


THIS BOOK HAS NEVER BEEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN $5.00 PER Copy, and thousands cov- 
ering sever editions are being followed by equal numbers of successful poultry-raisers. 

E HAVE PURCHASED THE SOLE RIGHTS OF PUBLICATION FROM THE AU- 

THOR, MR. BRIGGS, and have just REDUCED THE PRICE FROM $5.00 TO $1.25 PER COPY, inclu- 

ding one year’s subscription to ** POULTRY SUCCESS,” regular price 50 cents; so under this 

We have also just taken off 

*containing most valuable and 


great offer ‘you get the 

BRIGGS SECRETS IN POULTRY CULTURE,’ 
never before published secrets that have produced wonderful and easily obtainable results. 
These secrets are alone worth the the price of the book, but under our great offer you get 


— Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved,” 
include also POULTRY SUCCESS one year. 
Poultry Keeping Solved,” you are losing money every day by not having the supple- 
POULTRY Swccess is admittedly the 
world’s leading and best Poultry Journal, 20 years old, 8 to 164 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and printed. Most competent and experienced writers in the country 
the 20th Century Poultry Magazine. 


HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., Briggs Desk 49, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


mental publication, “ 


,30 miles north of Chicago 


dered if there were not quite a prare fon of i}] 








0” Value for Only $1” 


The Secret of Successful Poultry Raising Found at Last. Read This 


It is now possible to have a sure cash in- 
come and profit of $3500.00 from 1000 hens in five 
months, at aminimum cost ‘for help, feed and 
other necessities, making a profit of more than 
$7.00 per hen per year. It is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. This has been easily done and You can 
- ALL POULTRY LOSSES are STOPPED 
and PROFITS ASSURED by this wonderful and 
revolutionary system of Poultry Culture. 


Read What the Briggs System 
Will Do for You 


The Briggs System can be applied to any 
poultry plant, large or small, with equal suc- 
cess. Equally as valuable to the beginner as to 
It contains poultry secrets never 


Success with Poultry Absolutely Guaranteed by the Use of the Great 


BRIGGS SYSTEM AND SECRETS 


Feed for growing chicks and making eggs, at 15 cents per bushel explained 
by the Briggs System. No machinery; no cooking. 


95 Percent of All Chicks Hatched Can Be Raised 


2000 layers and 3000 chicks can be cared for without help by one person and still have 
time for other work. 
$25.00 saved on every one hundred chicks raised to maturity by this wonderful Briggs 


ENDORSED BY HUNDREDS OF LEADING SUCCESSFUL POULTRY-MEN — HUNDREDS OF UN- 
QUALIFIED TESTIMONIALS IN OUR POSSESSION. 


“* Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved ” 


This great book by Edgar Briggs tells how to increase your present profits or starta 
Failures unknown when the Brices SysTEM is used. It 
Keeps hens in the pink of 


riggs System book for only 75 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


While the present edition of the Briggs System and Secret Books lasts: 


If you will remit us $1.25 we will send immediately a copy of Briggs wonderful System book 
also a set of Briggs" Secrets in Poultry Culture,” and 
Even if you already have a copy of 


Secrets in Poultry Culture.” 


Sample and Circulars Free. 


held in the 
» has won- Fifth Avenue and 
W ednesday and 


Address, 


Briggs House, 































ALWAYS FULL 
GRIGGS SYSTEM 
DOES IT 


“Profits in 


50 cts.a year. It is 


The Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 
annual meeting of the 
western Bee Keepers 


Chicago-North 
Association will bs 
northeast corner 


Randolph St., Chicago 
Thursday, Dec. 1 and 2 


the benevolently inclined among the readers 1909. The first session will beat 10 a.m., Dex 


f the American Bee 


t or to wear, or 
iildren cared for there 
Way in size and age 
Che way todo is to ship by freight, 
charges. 
ggest vegetables, 
id corn (they have 
r good second-hand), 


repaying the 


iow just what boys 
ider will need to wear or to eat 
iost economically 
ie kind that we 
lany of the children there are for adoptian 
lf you feel that you can, or would like to help 
Such a worthy cause, 
spare from your abundance to Lucy J. Jud 


nm, Supt., Lake 
sluff, Ill., 


from infants to I2 years 


Bluff Orphanage, Lake 
and please don't forget to prepay 
ceapamnaer eeinut yan aele 
nd address on each 
ke, write a letter 


to accompany it, either 
n the package or 


by mail. If you desire 
nore particulars, write the superintendent 


Journal who would like Ist The Executive 
tosend to that orphanage something either to 
even money, for the 135 


ever held \ good 
what that will mean 
former meetings 


They are all the 





met together for 


some ot the most \ 


Also put your name 
package, and, if you 


GEORGE W. YORK 


many years 


to bee-keepers just 
make it a banner convention in every way 


H. F. Moor} 


Committee is planning 
for the best convention this Association has 
many bee-keepers know 
for they have 
The time 
International Live Stock Exposition, which 


attended 
is during the 


Perhaps we mig rit is held annually for one week in Chicago 
extracted honey, o ts this year beginning Nov 7th and ending 
horse), clothing (new Dec. sth. It is hoped that bas keepers both 
etc. Any mother will | far and near will arrange to come to Chicago 
and girls 12 years or | during thist me, So as to atte nd the conven 
It is the tion of bee-keeper It is expected that 

managed institution of | there will be the »” st representation of the 
know anything about. | leading bee-keepers of America that has 


You will miss 


it if you are not there ilso. While the Ques 
send what you can tion-Box will not be slighted, a very complete 
program is being arranged that will cover 


tal questions of interest 
now. Come and help 


Sec., Park Ridge, Ill 


Pres., Chicago, Il 


| 








Our Clubbing List. 


We have arranged with some of the 
best magazines and other publications 
to offer them in connection with a 
year’s subscription to the American 
see Journal. If there are any others 
that you would like to subscribe for, be 
sure to let us know what they are, and 
we will quote prices applying only to 
the United States, outside of Chicago: 


American Bee Journal one year (75 cts.) Both 


With American Agriculturist...$1 $1.s0 
American Sheep Breeder. 1.00 1.60 
Bee-Keepers' Review new 1.00 1.60 
Breeders’ Gazette 1.75 2.20 
Canadian Bee Journal..... 1.00 1.60 
Century Magazine 4.00 1.50 
Circle Magazine, The I 2.00 
Commoner, The 1.0 1.5 
Country Life in America.. 4.0 4.5 
Delineator, The I ) 1.60 


Designer, The 50 1.15 
Dressmaking at Home I 
iKtude, The ‘musical I 
kverybody's Magazine 1.5 
Garden Magazine I 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 1 
Good House keeping I 
Guide to Nature Lhe I 
Harper's Weekly. 4 
House Beautiful, The 
House keeper The 
Human Life I 
Ladies’ Home Journal! 1.5 2 
Little Folks... » § 
McCall's Magazine 
McClure’s Magazine I 2 
Modern Priscilla 5 1.35 
Mothers’ Magazine 5 1.15 
Munsey's Magazine I 1.f 
New Idea Woman's Maga 
zine - 1.15 

Ohio Farmer.. ini 75 1.3 
Outing , 
Popular Science Monthly 
Recreation. 
Review of Reviews. 
Scrap-Book 
Scribner's Magazine 
St. Nicholas...... 
Suburban Life.. ; 
Success Magazine oe I 
Sunday-School Times ..... 1.00 

I 

I 


ee ee ee 


Wallace's Farmer : 

Woman Beautiful, The 

Woman's Home Compan 
Se <eaaw Gee 2.00 

World's Work....... wees 3.00 3.50 

World Today, The...... I 

Youth's Companion new. I 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


146 W. Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Printed In Colors and Cold 
THESE SIX AND FOUR MORE 


The grandest and most beautiful Xmas Cards in the world 
aie land printe 


10 XMAS POST CARDS 0 


lin many gorrveous colors with back 

ound and borders of gold Send 4 cents in stamps, say 
you will show them to 10 friends; we will ser — them and 
tell vou how you can get our gre it Xmas Be containing 
0 grand Holiday Post Cards, absolutely fre. Send todas 
and we will include as one of the 10 our magnificent 1910 


Calendar Card. by C. Allan Gilbert, the ee 


FARM NEWS, 107 Factory St., 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal 


lebrated artis 


hen writin 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fillthe supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the BEF- 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: “As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen.” 

My queeens‘are all bred from my best 
long-tonguedsthree-banded red-clover stock 
(no other race bred in my apiaries), and the 
cells are built in strong colonies well sup- 
plied with young bees. 


| Am Now Filling Orders 


By RETURN MAIL 


REDUCED PRICES 
_Untested queens, 75c. each; six, $4.00; 
doz., $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each; six, 
$5.00; doz., $o. Select tested, $2.00. Extra 
select tested, $3.00. Breeders, $10.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circular free. Address, 7Atf 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 


Standard Breed 


Queens from Our Superior Golden Stock 


Untested, 1 for $1.00; 6, $5.00; a Sl $9.00. None 
superior to our queens, and but few equals. 


Mr. F. Danzenbaker, the inventor of the 
2zoth Century Smoker, wrote us March §, 1908, 
that he has a good opinion of our strain of 
Italian bees: 


If they are as goed asthe one Mr. L. L. Brock- 
well, of Edlow, Va.. sentme to exhibit at James- 
town Exposition. I didn’t get her until Sept. 
I¥th, ona single frame in an observatory hive. 
Her bees stored and capped 9 lbs. of honey in 
ready-built combs of 4x5 sections in two weeks 
or ¥ working days, as 5 days of that time were 
rainy or too cool for bees to fly. If it had been 
a 10-frame colony they surely would have gath- 
ered 60 lbs. or more. 1 offered Mr. Brockwell $10 
and 4 young queens in May. but he declined. I 
then asked him if he would let me have her for 
$25: he said no. I would have given that forher 
to breedfrom. I then askedif he would sell her 
for $50. He said no. but thatI could have eggs 
from her in May. So you see what we both 
think of her fora breeder. 

Very truly, 

Norfork, Va. 

Big discount on large orders 
Write for list 


T. S. HALL, Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 
Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information on the 
bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 
for athree months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Homestead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent to a $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 6Atf 





F. DANZENBAKER. 


No disease. 





Sample copies of current numbers free. 
Address 
Pacific Homestead 
Dept. C., Salem, Oregon 





rearin 
with Nature’s way. 
the veteran 
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DOOLITTLE’S © 
**Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
the best of queens in perfect accord 
It is for the amateur _and 
in bee-keeping. “ 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle s queen-rearing book: ‘ 
It is practically the only comprehensive 





TheA. I. Root 


book on queen-rearing nowin print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 


ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producin 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. 


mailed at the following prices: 


comb honey, and the care of 
t is a book of 124 pages, and is 


Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75,cents.~ 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 


for $1.40; cr_a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee J 


year—both for $1.15. 


ournal one 


The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at 75c 


each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. é 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dardauthorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 


George W. York @ Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 








DOLL 
SHIPPING - CASES 





ARE VERY WELL MADE 


of fine white basswood with one-piece 
and bottom. C 


covel an furnish with 
either corrugated paper or “no - drip 
sticks 


DOLL SHIPPING-CASES 


are made for any number or size of sec 
tions with either 2 or 3 inch glass front. 

We have a large stock on hand which 
means prompt shipment, and our prices 
are lowest 


HONEY-PACKAGES 


1-gallon Cans—1o in a box 
5-gallon Cans 


IN TIN 


ror2ina box. 


SEND FOR OUR ESTIMATE FOR 1909 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
152 Nicollet Island, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 











Italian Queens 
For Sale 


Untested, 75c each. Reared from imported 
queens. Price-list free. sA7t 


0. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


By members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
\ssociation. For free annual booklet giving 
names and addresses of members, address 
the Secretary, 7Atf 


E. B. TYRRELL, 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Doolittle & Clark 


are now sending out choice ITALIAN 
QUEENS at the following prices: Untested, 
$1.00 each; 3, $2.50; 12, $0.00. Tested, $2.00 
each; 3, $5.00; 12, $18.00. Breeders, $2.50, $5.00 
$10.00 i sAtf 

Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York 








Italian Queens 


50 Select Tested Queens 
1.25 each. These are 
ed Clover Queens ma- 

ted to the Golden Italian 


Drones. Select Untested 
S500. 1.00 each; six, 
5.00; 12, $9.00; 20 or 


more, 65c each. 


LAWRENCE, - KANSAS. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


Say, Mr. Bee-man 


How about that old, 
played-out Queen? 
Now is the time to 
replace her, or make 
increase. Try the 
famous BANATS and 
CARNIOLANS. 75 cts 
each; $8.00 per doz. 
GRANT ANDERSON 


SAtf Sabinal, Texas 


Please mention Am. Kee Journal when writing 











How About Your Advertising? 
Have you anything tosell? Any bees 
honey, hives, or anything else that you 
think the readers of the American 
Bee Journal might wantto buy? If s 
why not offer it through our advertis 


ing columns? See rates in the first 
column of the second page of eve! 
number of the Bee Journal. We try t 


keep our columns clean and free fron 
any dishonest advertising. Such can 
not get in, if we know it. We want 
the patronage of just as many clea! 
straight, square-dealing advertisers as 
we can secure. No others need appl 


to us for space. 
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BE SURE TO READ ALL OF THIS COLUMN 


After Jan. 1, 1910 
American Bee Journal $1 a Year 


For some time we have been considering the increase of the yearly subscrip- 


tion price of the American Bee Journal from 75 cents a year to $1.00. In fact, 
many of our best subscribers have written us that it really never should have been 
reduced in price, in view of the richness of its contents and general helpfulness to 
its readers. But among the real reasons for such increase are the greater cost of 
its production, and that the present price of 75c is, and has been, too low to main- 
tain the “old reliable” American Bee Journal at its present high standard of ex 
cellence. And, surely, no reader would want us to lower that standard in any 
particular. 

We may say further that we are planning certain improvements that will in 
crease greatly the cost of publishing the American Bee Journal another year 
improvements that will more than offset the small increase of 25 cents a year in 
subscription price—even contemplating a 48-page Journal, if possible to do it. 
The Editor is now devoting all of his time to the Bee Journal, which fact alone 


should tend to make it more valuable as the months pass on. 


Nearly Three Months Before the Raise in Price is 
to Go into Effect 

But it will be noticed that the $1.00 price does not become effective until Jan. 

Ist next, or nearly 3 months yet. And during the time intervening we are going to 

allow all who wish to do so, to pay their subscriptions two years in advance 

at the present 75-cent rate. That is, you can pay all back dues (if any) 

and for all of 1910 and 1911 at 75 cents a year. So, really, there will be no raise 


in price for over 2 years to all who pay their subscriptions before next Jan. 1. 


Save 50 Cents by Subscribing Before Jan. 1st 

By paying subscriptions for 1910 and 1911 any time between now and the end 
of this year (1909), you will save just 25 cents a year, or 50 cents. But we cannot 
illow subscriptions to be paid beyond the year 1911 at the present 75-cent rate. 
Please tell your neighbor bee-keepers about this, so that they, too, can take ad 


”» 


vantage of the special offer for 2 years beyond 1909 


Clubbing and Special Offers to Stand the Rest of 
this Year 


Our Special and Clubbing Offers will I 


all stand until the end of this year (1909) 
So none of our present subscribers can really object to the increase in subscrip- 
tion price, for they have the opportunity of paying their subscriptions two whole 
ears beyond this year at the present 75-cent price—by sending them in before 
next January Ist. (Of course, if any have already paid their subscriptions 


beyond 1911, such will stand as now credited.) 


You are Invited to Help Increase the Bee Journal 
Subscription List 

We offer many liberal premiums for getting mew subscriptions for the Amer 

ican Bee Journal. We hope our readers will do what they can to get their bee 

keeping neighbors to subscribe, and. thus earn some of the premiums we offer 

Let us work together for each other’s interest and advancement, and for the good 


f bee-keepers everywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, | 
146 West Superior St., - “CHICAGO, TLL. 


“4 
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QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
groves | methods by a queen specialist of 

years’ experience. 

We breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 

Ne solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of 
Italians, whose honey-getting qualities 
have been proven superior. 


Select untested..... $ .75 = doz. %. ~ 1 doz. $ 7.50 
nedankser000 - 1.00 10.00 
Select tested soa ~ = 8. r} = oe 14.00 


Queens by return mail. Prices for large 
quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Please mention Am. Bee journal when when wring. 


BARNES sectier 


Machinery 


Read what J. L. Parent, of Charl- 
n, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-f. 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,ete. 
to make, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw. It will 0 all you say it 
will” Catalog and. price-list free. 


Addrom, W. ¥.&JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 











4 be 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


iF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“‘BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





CAPONS bring the largest profits 

—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLIN CAPONIZ- 


ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 

for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 

Poultry Marker 25c Gape Worm Extractor 25e 

French Killing K nife 50c. Capon Book Free. 


G. P. Piiling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


140 Colonies of Bees in 8-frame hive ilso 





about 40 empty Hives, most of them new 
with s comb-honey Supers, a otet Founda 
tion and Sections, and other bee-s plies 


No foul brood in this Valley 8 te 
H. CHRISTENSEN, 

A2t COLEVILLE, Mono Co., CALIt 

] 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





AGENTS: IF | KNEW YOUR NAME, | 
would send you our $2.19 sample outtit free this 
very minute Let me start you in a profitable 
business. You do not need one cent of capita 
Experience unnecessary. 50 percent profit. Cre 
dit given. Premiums. Freight pak Chance 
to win $500 in gold extra. Every man and wom 


an should write me for free outfit 
Aot JAY BLACK, Pres., 305 Beverly St.; Boston, Mass 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Established 1847. Most elegant descriptive and agricultural magazine in America. Goes in town and 
country, Subscription per year $2.00 Genera! circulation among twenty-five million people west of St. Pau! 
and north of San Francisco. Highest authority on Irrigation. Demands one billion dollars direct appropri 
ation by Congress for Irrigation to increase America’s population to one billion. Dairy and Live Stock and 
Poultry and Pet Stock consolidated with Northwest Farm and Home. 





SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
RADUATES OF THIS COLLEGE 


are fittedto occupy the highest walks In life—professionally, socially and in business. 
THREE COLLEGIATE CURRICULUMS with liberal ElectiveCourses. Graduates enter the profes- 
Sional schools of leading universities without conditions. College faculty of broad schol- 


arship and great teaching ability, 19 different universities at home and abroad represented. 


ACADEMY with selected, separate faculty prepares for College. Thoroughly efficient 
NORMAL COMMERCIAL, MUSIC and ORATORY Departments. Bulletins describe each. 
Campus, Gymnasium, Library, Reading Room, Christian Associations, Lecture 
Courses, Athletic Field. Clean Athletics under great Coaches. Location 
Healthful and Beautiful. FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 21. For Catalogue 

or Special Bulletins, write to President William H. McMaster, Alliance, 0 








Bee - Supplies Shipped Promptly 


—— SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Honey for Sale. Extracted Honey Wanted. 


Ask for Prices.) Send Sample and Price 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. ‘or 


INC. 
Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co. H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il].—This is the Smoker we 





BINGHAM 
CLEAN 






BEE SMOKER 3 recommend above all others. 
= uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
: ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
E A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the'cup 

] so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

< All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

z 1892, and 1903,”’ and have all the new improvements. 

3 Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

ry Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ 96 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 = 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ és 
Little Wonder—as ite name implies .......... 65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May.20, 1879. 





BEST ON BARTH. 





BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY ““ BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water $i. 


There are 








Chicago, Ill 


of these in this town who 





many 













Over in old England they 
have a handy honey-spoon, 
or atleast aspoonthat has 
a device in its handle that 
will prevent it from drop- 
ping down in the jar of hon- 
ey on the dining-table, thus 
soiling the fingers and spoil- 
ing thetable-cloth, It is a 
very ingenious idea, and 
should have extensive de- 
mand among honey-consu- 
mers, especially bee-keep- 
ers. It is well | on 
high-class nickel, and has 
a bei vutiful raised design 
on the upper side of the 
handle, as indicated in 
the picture herewith. 
We have secured some 
of these very unique 
spoons, and will mail 
them at 90 cents each 
Or, we will send spoon 
and the American Bee 
Journal one year—both 
for $1.50. 

The spoon would be 
fine asagift for Christ 
mas, birthdays, etc. 

The editor of the Bee 
Journal has used one of 
these spoons for a num- 
ber of months in the 
honey-glass which is al 
ways on his table, and he would not like to 
be without this spoon again, as it is so con- 
venient, and also unusual in this country. 
Wecan fill orders promptly now. You cer- 
tainly would be pleased with this honey- 
spoon, and so would any one to whom you 
might present it. Send all orders to, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


146 W. Superior St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


About three-quarters size. 
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INFORMATION |* 
On Woodcraft and Nature 
aed Is always fascinating to him who loves 
a hunting and fishing especially. There are % 


many enjoyable and so cape _ that 
a you should know about the 
ye OUT 0’ DOOR aang laatels 
pleasure and 
q profit abound. Do you know of the habits, q 
Aa value and methods ef taking fur bearing 
animals, in your own locality? Also about 
Steel Traps, Snares, Scents, Deadfalls, 
Os Trapping Secrets, Raw Fur Market, Coon 
{| Hunting, Fox Chasing, Hunting Dogs, 
Big Game Hunting, Wild Fow! Shooting, 
Fishing, Prospecting, Camping, Guns, 
Ammunition, Ginseng and Golden Seal 
Growing, Fur Farming, Bee Hunting, etc. 
K) Some of these are 


%,| Great Source of Profit °° 


08) Farm During the Winter. You will find 
these topics all dealt with entertainingly 
and authoratively in that splendid 160 to 
& 200 page, illustrated monthly magazine 


"\ | HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER & 
IT IS ALONE IN ITS CLASS. 


“4:| SPECIAL :-- 


Send 10¢, to this ofhce ana get a sampit 
copy of the H-T-T, also a 64 page book of & 

















mS Interesting Information, cortaining late 
fee Game Laws, etc. 
ett, =e 
' 2h 
3t> ee 
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Langstroth 
wwe Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C, P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 W. Superior St. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG BARGAIN SALE 


on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















in raising poultry, live 
stock, produce, fruit, hon- od 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora Months 
: ° rs 

3-months’ trial subscrip- Trial 

‘ “PT ” 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER. Subscription 

10 cent 

It Tells YouL’cs 
all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. Howto market 
crops successfully, informs you how to ship, 
pac crate, billand get returns. “RURAL 

ARMER” columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 

Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 

**“RURAL FARMER,”’ 

448. 3rd Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Two Sacred Resurrection Plants 
(THE ROSE OF JERICHO.) 

These rare and curious plants grow and stsy green 
by placing them in water. When taken out of water 
they dry and curl up and gotosleep. They will keep 
In this state for years. Simply place the whole plant 
into water; it will open up and start to grow in about 
twenty minutes. We will send Farm News, the big- 
gest little paperinthe world for the farm home, oo 
trial 3 months for 6 cents. Send 4 cents to prepay 
postave and expense on the plants, and 6 cents for trial 
subscription to Farm News, only 10 cents in all. 

Either offer separately if desired 
FARM NEWS, 422 Washington St., Springfield, Obi 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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is used in the bee-yard. 
free. | 
quantity desired. 


** lf Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


_ Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
i : Large illustrated catalog mailed 
Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


WALTER $. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 























ennessee-Bred 


Queens | 











37 Years Experience, breed 3-band 








November Ist to July Ist 











| July Ist to Nov. Ist 


Italians only. 


























1 6 | 12 . + 2 12 
ere | 00 $5.00 $ 9.00 | $ -75 5 4.00 _ $7.50 
Select Untested ..........] 1.25 | 6.50 12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 9.00 
Tested ...scsscccceees00e--| 1.75 | 9.00 | 17.00 || 1.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 
Select Tested .............| 2.50 | 13.50 | 25.00 || 2.00 | 10.00 | 18.00 





Breeders $4.00. Add twenty percent for queens to be exported. 











be sent direct to him. 


Nuclei, without queens: 1-frame, $2.50; 2-frame, 
Colony, 8-frame, $9.00. 
Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 





$3.50; 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 











NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. 


Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. No disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U, S. A. 








50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 





To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


“ Honey as a Health-Food.” 


for honey. 


Miller. 


the more honey they will buy. 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 


The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
selling honey. 


The last is devoted to “Honey 


It should be widely circulated by those 
The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90) cents; 100 copies for 


$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders fer 100 or more copies. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK © CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 











a! 


rived, and we 
Yuc per lb. 


SIMPLY DELICIOUS 


The finest car of Sage 
are selling it like “hot cakes” 
Samples 10c. 


If you want Honey that’s truly delicious, send for some today 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
51 Walnut St. 


The Busy Bee-Men 


ge Honey that ever crossed the “Rockies” just ar 


in crates of two 60-lb. cans at 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





















October, 1909 ( 




















FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 


( 4 blocks north of former location ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





™ We are now fully moved, located, and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. We have 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goodsto you promptly. There 
are only two reasons why we might fail; viz., the neglect of some transportation company to give its 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. We are 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
your orders. If you haven’t our new catalog let us send you one. 

Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 











The A. I. Root Co., : : Chicago, Illinois 


42-60 Institute Place R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. Jeffrey Building 


Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. Telephone 1484 North. 
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. 
Bee-Supplies 
Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 


plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry es 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 


Beeswax wanted. Send fur Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
40-page catalog free. to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 

= B l of the latest . 
BEE-SUPPLIES, acfefes seme anti on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 


supplies will "please 

you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
—— shipme nts as we carry a full line of A, I. 
oot Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. 8Atf 


JOHN WEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 


*fease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. . e 
om — ; sn MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
Italian Bees for Sale 


l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
Queens— Unteste1, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur 
chaser. 5Atf 

L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Strongest 
FENGE tisao° 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 


Colled Wire. Heavily Gelveniged te 1000 Colonies | Crown Bone Cutter 


We make prompt shipments. 











1OW A-—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, RIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. ae be Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
Ane — S. C. Walker & Son, Smith ply Co., Harmony 
a ILLINOIS D. L Durh 1am, Kankakee, 
MIC Hic. AN-L engst & Koonie. 27South | OHIO—F Hollowell Harrison. 
« 13th St., Saginaw, E | 7 EX AS w hite Mfg. Co., Blossom. 
1). Buell, Union € ity | WISCONSIN-S. W. Hines Mercantile 
NEBRASKA -Collier Bee-Supply Co., Ce., Cumberland. 
*airbury de Gobeli, Glenwood. 
CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. | ” 














factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. of Bees to sell in lots to suit ‘chase Best Made 
‘ ‘ ‘ purchaser. Cuts bone 
bet ed ty a ong pa a ig m™m | Address, 8Ath | quickly-~no trouble. Peed your hens ee 
- fresh cut green bone daily and get 
ca COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
é M & 0g more eg: Send f logu in Price 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. Dr. Geo D. itchell Co., den, Utah | WILSON BROS., Box. 618, Easton, Pa. 





Please mention Am. Bee Tournal when writing. tuease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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“FALCON” 
QUEENS 


Three-Band 
Golden Italians 
Caucasians 
Carniolans 











1 6 12 
Untested $0.75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
Select Untested 1.00 5.50 10.00 


Tested, $1.50; 


Select Tested, $2.00 


We have in charve of this department Mr. 
LESLIE MARTIN, ey queen-breeder 
in the Apiary of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, I 


Send for our free eattiine of ‘‘Falcon’’ 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Honey and 
+ Beeswax+t 











CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—The receipts of honey 
have been taken upon arrival at from 15@16c 


for No. 1to fancy white comb honey, other 
vrades from 1@3c less per pound. White ex 
tracted, 7@8c. according to kind, quality and 
package; amber, 6@7c; dark grades, 5@6c 


Beeswax in good demand at 30c 
BURNETT & CO 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 1.—The 
honey at the present time are 
lows: Water-white extracted, 6'ec; white 

Y@b6c; light amber, 4%@sc 

H. J 


quotations on 
about as fol 


MERCER 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 23.—Receipts of 
comb honey are light oon the demand good 
receipts of extracted are heavy and the de 
mand light. We quote: White comb honey, 

0. I, 24-Section cases, $3.25; No. 2, $ am- 


ber, No. 2, $3.00. White extracted, per |b., 7 
Beeswax, 25@30c 
C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE CO 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—The tim has 
now arrived when dealers are layin their 
stock of honey. The amount of ho dew 
scattered throughout the East has stiffened 


ip the prices since last quotation. We quote 


Fancy comb honey, 16@18c; light amber, 14 
isc. Fancy water-white extracted ( 
imber in barrels, 64%c. Beeswax firm at 28c 


NVM. A. SELSER 


ancy white comb hone 


BosTONn, Sept 25.—F: 
White, extracted 


it 19@17c; No. 1, 1s@10c 


@oc; light amber, 7@8c: amber, 0@7« Bees 
Vax, 30@32Cc. BLAKE, LEE Co 
NEW YorK, Sept. 24.—The new crop ol 


mb honey is now beginning to arrive quite 
freely from York State and near-by. It is 
moving rather slowly as yet, but we expect 
the demand to increase within the next few 
weeks. We quote: Fancy white, I5¢ _ 
1, 14¢c; Off grades, 11@12c. No-:buckwhea 


comb honey on the market yet. and no prices 
established. 
mostly for California 


Extracted is in fairly good de 
Prices as a 


mand, 








If you are in want of 
HONEY, 


everal cars of 


day for prices and samples. 


If you have any 


how it is put up, and 


same, delivered in Cincinnati. 


.H.W.WEBER | 


Central Ave 


hiker) me Salesrooms, 2146-48 





EXTRAC 
we will be pleased to quote 


California honey in stock. 


Honey to offer, 


lowest 


{ $,J00Y JV 


TED or COMB 


> 


> 


as we have 


Write to- 


you, 


1 A10}91 


state kind it is, 


price you expect for 


SILI 


CINCINNA 
.. OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 








rule are about the same, and we quote as 
follows: Water-white sage, 7%c:; light am 
ber, 6%@7 Honey in barrels is rather 
scarce Southern and West Indian is selling 
at from s58@68c per g ullon, aanereing to qual 


ity Beeswax quiet at 2 
HILDRE TH & SEGELKEN 


DENVER. Se pt 25 We quote oul local 
market as follows No. 1 white comb honey, 


per case of 24 sections, $3 No. 1 | ight am 
ber, per case, $3.15; No. 2 comb per case, 
$3 Extracted, white, 7%@8%c light am 
ber, 6%@7%c per pound. We pay 24c pel 
pound for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
here 
PHE Col HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'’N 
RAUCHFUSS, Mg 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 23.—There is a good 
demand for best grades of honey, but the 
market is now we supplied. Indiana bee 
keepers, as well is merchants ire good 
buyers. Producers are being paid the fol 
lowing prices Fancy white comb, 16c; No 
1 white, 14¢ Finest extracted in 5-gallon 
cans r de mand for amber or off 
grades. Producers of beeswax are receiving 
2 ( WALTER S. POUDER 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Sept The demand 


grade s 
white 


for honey is normal, the call for best 
being in excess of the supply. For 


clover comb honey, grading No.1 to fancy 
producers would receive from the jobbing 
trade 14@16c, and for best extracted 8%c de 
vered here Best grades of white comb 
wholesale at 17@18c, extracted in 5-gallon 
cans I (;00d clean beeswax 2%« cash, 
c in exchan KDMUND W. PEIRCE! 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 24 The market on 
comb honey is exceedingly brisk. We have 
had four irs to arrive and sold sam« n 
large quantit ym 100 to 200 cases at 1432 
naretail way at 16« Extracted table hon 
Ss DI } Sa it ( amber n barrels 
fa 1 il t ‘ Beeswax slow at $ 
pe I IbS \bov prices ire our sellin 
pric not Ww it we are pavin 
C. H. W. WEBER & Co 
POLEDO, Sept. 24 The market on comb 
honey remains about the same as our last 
quotations Owing tothe high prices asked 
by bee-men, honey is not selling as well as 


expected, and when the prices go to extreme 


people do not seem to care for it Fancy 
white comb honey brings in a retail way 
I5@ ( No. 1, 14@15c. White clover extracted 
ist scarce, and would bring 7%@8'«< 

ambers, s’@6%c. Beeswax, 28@30c These 


are our selling prices, and not what we pay 
rHE GRIGGS Bros. Co 













We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


for 








We Will 
Western Bee-Keepers chow you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN, Denver, Cole, 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








y rte is sometimes 

hard upon man; but for one 
man who can stand prosperity there 
are a hundred that will stand 


adversity.— Carlyle. 


























BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 


HONEY 


If your WHITE CLOVER crop is short and 








Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX 


Before selling your season’s Wax 





you want some good Honey to supply your cus- 


or 
Let us send to you our prices for | tomers we can offer you 
Working your Wax into 


DADANT’S White 
FOUNDATION Alfalfa 


Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foun- a Oo ney 
d 


dation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 
1 60-pound Can - - 10c per pound 


: During the season of 1909 we handled over 2 60-pound Cans or more - 9c per pound 
150,000 pounds of Beeswax. 


_We can use almost an unlimited quantity of 
BEESWAX, and we are buying at all times of the 
year at highest cash prices. 


at the following prices: 


10 60-pound Cans or more 8%c pr pound 
If your Honey supply is short we can supply 
you with either This Honey is put up in new, bright Cans, neat 


White or Amber Extracted Honey. and clean, and we can guarantee it in every way. 
SEND FOR PRICES AT ONCE. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 
isva 3S3HL AO Susads4ay-349a 





Sample by mail, 5c to pay for postage. 














































$400,000,000 WORTH OF EGGS!!! 


Mr. Poultryman:—Uncle Sam says the annual Egg crop is worth $400,000,000! And that the value of Poultry and 
Eggs produced this year will exceed $700,000,000!! Did you get your share of this money? If not, why not? 


Milo M.estings, until recently the Commercial Poultry Expert for the United States Government, has written 
a Poultry Book: ‘‘The Dollar Hen.” This book is a complete, thorough and concise work of 222 pages, containing over 106,000 
words, also several charts, maps, etc. The purpose of this book is to tell the reader :— 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY 


and NOT HOW TO LOSE IT 


“The Dollar Hen” is not a ‘‘boom” poultry book. It tells as much about what not to do as what to do. It thoroughly 
discusses every phase of the poultry business, and tells how money can be made or may be lost. It gives a full account of all 
methods and systems of poultry raising as taught by private individuals. Mr, Hastings does not advocate complicated and 
expensive methods; in fact, he found such to be universal money losers. 


As a Government Expenses Cut in Half! 
Why spend several dollars per hen for Lousing when Mr. 
Expert Hastings teaches you the construction of a system of housing 
As a Government Expert that has been eminently successful and costs only thirty cents 
Mr. Hastings investizated per hen? ; ‘ 
all the various private sys- Why pay high prices for theoretically ‘‘balanced rations” 
tems, patent feeds, and so when a practical food chemist who has personally investi- 
called poultry secrets. He gated the work of a score of experiment stations has found 
visited the great successful the most profitable poultry rations to be as simple as the corn 
oultry farming districts of and alfalfa diet of a Kansas steer? 
Potalome, Little Comton, Why invest money in patent “systems,” patent feeds, 
Watertown, the South Shore lans, remedies, etc., of little or no value, or capable of only 
and other regions— some 
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ocal application, when a Government Expert who has inves- 
MILO M. HASTINGS wholly unknown to the poul- tigated the industry thoughout the United States and Canada 
has proven the worth or worthlessness of these things and tells 
you how to apply this knowledge to your particular circum- 
stances and climate? 






try press—and gathered from all these sources the best 
ideas and most profitable practices. 

From his long practical experience on farm, poultry plan 
with State Experiment Station work and Federal service, an 


Why waste money and time experimenting with eee | 
whenfor avery small sum you can buy acomplete guide to prof- 
itable poultry oA ? Why not make money at some one 
else’s expense? The Dollar Hen tells you 

how in plain, simple language, and proves 
every statement made. Remember youare 
getting facts and figures that cost the U. 8, 






with his unprecedented opportunity to get at the actual facts 
of the poultry industry, Mr. Hastings has laid out a typical 
money making poultry plant, called 

THE DOLLAR HEN FARM 
and has described the various necessary adaptations for 
different localities and conditions. Government thousands of dollars. 
THE DOLLAR HEN TELLS ABOUT: Poultry Press Endorses 
The Hen's Ancestors, The Causes of Poultry Diseases, the Dollar Hen 
Chinese Poultry Culture, eee Packing and Storage There are no exaggerated get-rich-quick schemes discussed. It is 


























The Public Hatcheries of of Poultry Products 1 : . law . i 
lian ’ plain common-sense from cover to cover and is well worth reading by 
Egy Pe _ The Fattening Methods of the any one that wante to learn the facts about the poultry business: 
Recent Discoveries in Incu- Big Packers, Tntand Poultry Journal. 
bation, Cooperative Egg Marketing It is the best book forthe beginner that haslately appeared because 


and Over a Hundred Other Subjects of Vital Interest to jt deals in straight facts without theorizing. What it says has been 
Every Poultryman. worked out in the poultry yard. Miller Purvis, Editor of Poultry. 
The Dollar Hen brings out some ideas that are novel and valuable to all poultrymen: American Poultry Advocate, 
THE DOLLAR HEN is a real book, substantially bound—not a paper-bound pamphlet of ‘‘System,” 
“Secrets,”” or ‘‘Methods,” but a book worth several dollars of any poultryman’s money. THE DOLLAR 
HEN has a vast fund of real, practical information that can not be elsewhere secured. And think of it! 
You can have this authoritative and complete guide to profitable poultry production, postpaid, for only 
$1.00. And if you'll order now, mentioning this publication, we will include the PouLtTry DIGcEsT for 
one year. Remember, we guarantee THE DOLLAR HEN to give entire satisfaction. Order to-day. 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57 J Ann St., NEW YORK CITY 











